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The Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion’s new 8-story building 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, built 
entirely of reinforced con- 
crete, with firesafe concrete 
floors. Architect, Samuel 
Hannaford & Sons; Build- 
ers, The Ferro Concret2 
Construction Co., both of 
Cincinnati 


Unquestionably, Crosley’s satisfactory expe- 
rience with concrete construction back in 
1926 influenced the decision to build their 
new 8-story building in 1929 of reinforced 
concrete throughout, a// of which was placed 
during the winter months. Due to the co-ordi- 
nated skill of the architect and the builders, 
this concrete structure proves that attrac- 


One of the broadcasting studios. Walls of two 6” layers 
of cinder concrete blocks separated by 2-inch air space 


Crosley builds with CONCRETE 


for permanence 


tive appearance need not be sacrificed for 
pure utility. The tower, which dominates 
the architectural design, houses the sprinkler 
tanks. Rendering perfect service to the 
owning corporation, the building is also 
a credit to the city in which it stands. 
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International 
Six-Speed Special 


OW we round out the new line of 
International Trucks by announcing 
the new “Six-Speed Special.” 

Have you seen the celebrated “Six- 
Speed Special”going through its paces? 
This is the truck that gave the hauling 
world something entirely new in perform- 
ance. It is the original heavy-duty speed 
truck with six forward speeds and two 
reverse speeds. It has a remarkable 2- 
speed axle through which its driver gets 
generous speed instantly on the hard 
road, or changes instantly to tremendous 
pulling power on any kind of tough going. 

The original “Six-Speed Special” was 
sold everywhere. You can see these sturdy 


The new 136-in. wheeibase Six-Speed Special with standard stake body 8 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, with 36-in. stakes 


1931 Edition — Ready to GO! 
NOW we offer the handsome new model, 
retaining all the famous “Six - Speed 
Special” features—an even better truck 
in every way. Increased power, 132-ton 
rating; smoother operation and han- 
dling; greater comfort for the driver; 
improvements throughout making for 
sturdiness and long life; and the hand- 
some design of hood, radiator, and body 
that characterizes all the models in the 
new International line. 

Come and watch this new “Six-Speed 
Special” perform. You'll admire its trim 
lines and speed on the delivery route. 
Its unequaled work on the heavy grade 








Body Types 
for all 
Requirements 


The International Type C panel 
body for the Six-Speed Special is 
available in 8 or 9-foot lengths 
(back of driver's seat). 



















The Type C body is also available 
with screen sides, as shown in this 
illustration, or with glass sides. 
























































The Six-Speed Special with 60- 
bushel grain box. This body is 
quickly convertible into a flat bed 
or into a roomy stock rack. 




























trucks working on steep BRIEF PACTS 
hills, through mud and —wheeibose: 136 inches. economy is sure to please 
gumbo, in heavy tim- Rated Capacity: 134 tons. : you. Any International 
ber operations, in farm a ee economical. Harvester branchor 
fields, in the roadless oil — Transmission: 3 speeds forward, 1 reverse. dealer will demonstrate 
H a Final Drive: Spiral bevel gear of the 2-speed oh % 
fields, in and out of ex type, providing, with the transmission speeds, the — Six Speed Spe 
cavations and speed- 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. cial —at your con- 
venience and without 
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ing ; lo g the highways Springs: Semi-elliptic front and rear. Auxi 
obligation. 


everywhere. iary rear springs quarter elliptic. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Brakes: 4-wheel mechanical. 
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Dump bodies of 1% yards capac- 
ity are available in many styles 
for the Six-Speed Special. 
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W type transmission tower 
developed by engineers of 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Ltd., and typical of West- 
ern initiative and progress. This 
tower carries twelve 60,000 volt 
circuits supplying the industrial 

districts of metropolitan 

Los Angeles. 


ERE is a great market 

...over 12 million peo- 
ple whose buying power is 
high above the average. It 
can be served most econom- 
ically by manufacturers who 
are right here on the ground. 


Among the nationally- 
known consumers of Edison- 
created electric energy in 
this market are: 


Swift and Company, 
Columbia Steel Corp., Met- 
ro-Goldwyn- Mayer Studios, 








To ambitious industry, it is \ 
the most attractive market 


Pi Willys-Overland Pacific Co., 





in America. 


Anywhere you may locate your Pacific 
Coast plant within the 55,000 square miles 
served by Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Ltd., electric power is at once available 
to you at very low, attractive rates. 


Southern California Edison Company, 
Ltd., with. a tremendous investment of 
more than $375,000,000, has been an 
important factor in the development 
of this great empire. 


‘- 7 
GOUTHERN CALIFQQ,, 





Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Samson Tire & Rubber Co., Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., General Electric 
Co., Union Pacific Ry., American Can Co., 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press, Willard Storage Battery, American Man- 
ganese, American Tile and Encaustic Co., 
Los Angeles Ry., Pacific Electric Ry. 
Information regarding the opportunity in 

Los Angeles County for any specific industry 
will be sent upon request by Industrial De- 
partment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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‘l'wo 
LINE 
Editorials 


The last 1931 month 
better than the first. 


1931 


hould be 


Things won't always stay cheap. 


You can't keep a good man—or 
America—down long. 


Hoover, learning how to hit, is 
more likely to make a hit. 


Cotton looks cheap. 


There are more ways than one of 
robbing a bank. 


1931 employment for Napoleons: 
solving unemployment. 


lf good stocks aren't cheap, noth- 


ing ts. 


When Congress scats, confidence 
should return. 


The public has already judged 
New York judges. 


Mussolini is losing his fight. 


And the tariff was to make pros- 
perity certain! 


A prediction: Britain’s Labor 
Government will not outlast the 
year. 


Forget 1930! 


The Treasury will be out lots of 
income taxes this year. 


Have faith—and work! 


To the I. C. C.: Clear the track 
for rail mergers. 


Expect more stock speculation. 


A prophecy: 1930 did worse, 
1931 will do better than expected. 


More than the sap should rise this 
Spring. 
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MARKETS—preferential trade territory for six million people—new 
railroad construction now under way or about to start will give Fort 
Worth the equivalent of five new rail outlets into West Texas and 
Central and Western Oklahoma. This construction involves more than 
1,200 miles of new lines which will be built at a cost of $50,000,000. 


SUPPLIES—raw materials, lumber, metals, chemicals, industrial. re- 
sources of every description close at hand. 


LABOR—intelligent native white labor with utter absence of labor 
troubles. : 


WATER, GAS—petroleum, electricity—lower power rates—cheap water 
—unlimited supply of natural gas and petroleum. 


CLIMATE—ideal all year around working conditions. 


TRANSPORTATION—19 rail outlets—12 airlines—the transportation 
center of the Southwest. 


THE CAPITAL OF A NEW EMPIRE—the population of 132 counties 
comprising West Texas has increased from 733,430 

in 1900 to 1,889,396 in 1930. The last Census of Agri- 

culture showed the annual value of West Texas crop 

production to be $23.73 per acre—this return from 

lands selling at $35.00 to $75.00 per acre. 


FORT WORTH offers the manufacturer in any line 
every facility for successful and profitable operation. 


CONTACT—any part of trade territory may be 





reached by rail, plane or bus in a few hours. 





AIR LINES 
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THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 


CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


For Information, Address Publuay 


Department 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FORT WORTH. TEXAS 


FORT WORTH 
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Forbes Editors 
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Wun Walter S. Gifford 
graduated from Harvard and accept- 
ed a minor position with the Western 
Electric Company he little dreamed 
that one day (at the age of 40, in 
fact) he would become president of 
the mighty American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. But his deter- 
mination to “do something better 
than anyone else,” and his success in 
carrying out this worthy resolution, 
soon attracted the attention of his 
superiors, with the inevitable result. 
The first stages of the inspiring and 
remarkable career of this modern 
business leader are revealed by B. C. 
Forbes in this issue. 


Mr. Gifford was named president 
of A. T. & T. in 1925. In the six 
years that he has been president, the 
Bell System has grown about 40 per 
cent. as measured in telephones and 
about 70 per cent. as measured in 
revenue. 

Mr. Gifford looks upon the Bell 
System not primarily as a money- 
making business but as an institution 
entrusted with the care of an essen- 
tial instrument of American progress 
to be operated with a sense of trustee- 
ship for the public. Gifford means 
to make the telephone business pay, 
as that is a necessary means of ren- 
dering the best service the telephone 
can to American civilization and of 
helping to solve that extremely diffi- 
cult problem—the adjustment of Big 
Business to democracy. 

Gifford’s method of putting this 
policy into operation and his business 
philosophy are set forth in a second 
and concluding article by B. C. 
Forbes, which will appear in the next 
issue. It is as interesting a specimen 
of executive methods as the formula- 
tion of it is a specimen of business 
statesmanship. 


Acrrement of the four 
major trunk lines in the East upon 
a plan of consolidation is an impor- 
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How to provide a 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
for yourself 











$250 a Month 


beginning at age 55, 60, or 65 


HIS new Retirement Income Plan enables you to retire at 
55, 60, or 65 with a monthly income of $100, $250, $300, 
or more, 

Suppose you want to retire at 60 on $250 a month. You make 
sure of: 1. An income of $250 a month for yourself, beginning 
at age 60 and lasting the rest of your life. 2. A life income for 
your wife if you die before age 60. 3. A disability income of 
$250 a month for yourself if serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for good. 

A Retirement Income may be paid for in monthly install- 
ments. It goes into effect the minute you pay your first install- 
ment. Even if you should become totally disabled, you would 
not need to worry because your installments would be paid by us. 

The Phoenix Mutual is an 80-year-old, 135-million-dollar 
company. An interesting 28-page free book fully explains the 
Retirement Income Plan. No cost. No obligation. Send for 
your copy now. 


0) LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
576 Elm 8t., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How To Get THE THINGS You Want.” 
Date of 
SE itacnninnndenes 
te AMO cc ccinncctichber tina thabina ns Cemesvbeneke mas 


Home Address. 











BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 
OF INDUSTRY 


Lever Brothers Company has selected Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation four times to construct major de- 
velopments. Most recent of these is the new plant at Hammond, 
Indiana, built from designs of Chas. T. Main, Inc. 


Our flexible service is immediately available for any problem 
in modern building and engineering. We work from the plans 
of others as in this instance, or we will design and build the 
entire project. 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For The 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 
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tant forward step in the financial 
stabilization of the railroads but it 
is only one of the many problems 
which must be solved by the carriers 
before they regain their former high 
estate. 

Increased efficiency in the opera- 
tion of the railroads has been offset 
by new competition, new forms of 
transportation, new methods of car- 
rying. First the highway, then the 
airway and nowadays the portending 
threat of a revival of the waterway. 
One wonders not that passenger busi- 
ness of our American railroad, which 
had been upon a steady decline since 
its record year of 1920, in 1929 and 
1930 tobogganed more rapidly than 
ever before. The business depression 
of the past fourteen months unques- 
tionably has added to the long rows 
of empty cars. 

But there is a brighter side. “The 
railroad is coming back into its own,” 
declares Edward Hungerford, one of 
the foremost railroad authorities in 
the country. Why is Mr. Hunger- 
ford ‘optimistic? We will let him 
speak for himself in our next issue. 


The lumber industry has 
been very sick. For several years it 
has been suffering the pangs of in- 
digestion. Like the oil industry, it 
has been persistently biting off more 
than it can chew—producing more 
lumber than it can sell, profitably. 

But there has been a surprising 
change for the better. Lumbering 
has tidied up lately to a degree that 
is not only significant of the chang- 
ing times in the eighth industry of 
the United Stetas but also extremely 
important to the whole country— 
important because the lumber in- 
dustry, through the medium of its 
logging camps, sawmills, shingle 
plants, railroads, and so on, employs 
nearly a million men with a payroll 
of more than a billion dollars an- 
nually, with a production valued at 
close to $5,000,000,000. 

How the lumber industry has “gone 
modern” will be told by J. J. Dono- 
van, one of the leading figures of the 
industry, in an interview with Charles 
Lugrin Shaw, in an early issue. 


Cran American industry find 
a permanent remedy for unemploy- 
ment? While much of the relief 
work which is being done now may 
be pure expediency whose effective- 
ness and need will cease with business 
revival, progressive industries will 
not be content with temporary meas- 
ures only. Colonel Arthur Woods, 
chairman, the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, will dis- 
cuss this important problem in a 
forthcoming issue. 
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Study the Rental Records 
of Limestone Buildings 
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People have indicated 


that they will pay a pref- 
erence for space in stone 
buildings of fine design. 


Apartment House, New York 
City. F. B. Hoffman & L. 
A. Goldstone, Architects. 
Geo. A. Fuller Company, 
Builders. H. J. Horner & 
Sons, Cut-stone Contractors. 




















HE vogue of Indiana Limestone is 

largely explained in the rental ad- 
vantage which this light-gray surface 
gives to the structure faced with it. 
Surveys in metropolitan areas reveal 
that limestone buildings do havea better- 
than-average record in attracting and 
holding tenants. 

Consider this when you build — no 
matter what the nature of your pro 
posed investment. The fact holds true 
of the hotel or apartment as of the office 
building. Refacing a storefront with 
Indiana Limestone often makes an amaz- 
ing improvement in the property's earn- 
ing power. Ask your architect about this. 

Where land values are high, there is 
no better way to insure a building's pop- 


ularity. Indiana Limestone requires no 
costly cleaning. Its soft, warm color- 
tones increase in interest as the stone 
weathers. This permanency of attract- 
iveness makes Indiana Limestone a pre- 
ferred investment. 


Let us send you literature showing 
modern buildings of Indiana Limestone. 
Or examples of old buildings which 
have been made new by being remod- 
eled with this beautiful natural stone. 
Please tell us if you are interested in a 
new building or in remodeling. 


Address Box 11'77, Service Bureau, Bed- 
ford, Indiana. General Offices: Bedford, 
Indiana; Executive Offices: Tribune 
Tower, Chicago. 


NDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
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Hitch your wagon to a constant star 








MANUFACTURERS, 











OF AMERICA. 

















Check this statement in 1932 VY 








The Literary Digest does not sub- 
scribe to the theory of the half- 
gods of economics that now is the 
time for nervous men to take 


























nerve and plunge. 








This is no time to follow mete- 








ors or chase jumpy will-o’-the- 
wisps circling weird orbits in the 
advertising or investment fields. 

















Now is the time for all good 








business men to take thought 








soberly, not recklessly, and plan 








more carefully today than ever 








before, to the end of credit sus- 








tained and volume maintained 











through this important year of 
1931. Sound thinking and judi- 
cious spending are the sure high- 
roads to success and surpluses. 





























The Literary Digest is known 








to students of the publication in- 








dustry as the sounding board of 








American opinion more than any 








other single periodical in the his- 











tory of the nation. Its finger laid 











on the pulse of the people has 











registered time and again the one 








sure index to the state of the 








nation as a whole. 








“As The Digest goes, so goes 








America,” is a national editorial 











maxim. Its pre-election and dry- 








wet polls have called the turn 
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AND ADVERTISING 


BOA R D Oo Ff 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SOBER-HEADED BUSINESS MEN, 


EXECUTIVES 


FIRST LETTER OF A SERIES 


successfully throughout this last 
sizzling decade. Checkers of ad- 
vertising coupons regard this 
magazine as the possessor of the 
most responsive circulation sold 
today. 

To you business men of Amer- 
ica, builders of sales plans and 
placers of advertising orders, The 
Literary Digest says: 

“Hitch your advertising wagon 
for 1931 to a constant star—the 
one great middle-of-the-road pub- 
lication that year in and year out 
attracts to its subscription list 
the prosperous, sober-reading, 
sober-judging portion of the pub- 
lic whose firm dictums on mer- 
chandise, as on public men and 
events, most affect your sales 
curves.” 


These are the thinking people 
of steady income, sound resolve, 
and unvarying purpose to whom 
to appeal with equally sound 
arguments and unvarying sincer- 
ity, for sales patronage in 1931. 

The Literary Digest’s 1,400,000 
guaranteed circulation will be 
with it in 1932, sheltered and 
fed and clothed and ready to buy 
more then of what they buy now. 
Present your story to them this 
year—they’re responsive and 
responsible buyers. 














“Sounding Board of American opinion’ 


“The Literary Digest is known to students of 
the publication industry as the sounding 
board of American opinion more than any 
other single periodical in the history of the 
nation. Its finger laid on the pulse of the 
people has registered time and again the one 
sure index to the state of the nation as a 
whole.” 








The Literary Digest has shown that 


quality circulation does not necessarii> 


come in small packages. By selecting 
its circulation from homes with tele- 
phones, it has grouped more than a 
million alert and active American 
families—proved responsive to adver- 
tising because their subscriptions were 


secured by advertising. 


Over 70% of its readers are execu- 
tives, owners of businesses or profes- 
stonal people. The Digest reaches 
37% of all families with incomes of 
$10,000 and up. Its list of subscribers 
is a roster of ready buyers in the upper 
income brackets. 


For 1931, advertisers buy a guar- 
anteed average circulation of 1,400,000 
preferred prospects. 


* The literary Digest - 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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By the 





STOP ATCHFUL waiting, when 
ALL THIS . overdone, leads to want. Far 
WATCHFUL too many corporations, families and 
WAITING individuals are carrying their 


watchful waiting to dangerous ex- 
tremes. Following the inevitable collapse of the reckless 
1929 boom, rigid retrenchment was entirely in order. 
Following the retrenchment, a policy of caution was 
wholly logical. Now, however, that eighteen months 
have elapsed since the down-trend in business set in, now 
that deflation has been carried to absurd lengths, now 
that very thorough housecleaning is nearing completion, 
now that solid foundations have been laid for the building 
of a new prosperity structure, further watchful waiting, 
instead of being prudent, could prove costly all around. 

Inaction was excusable during 1930; action must be 
the keynote of 1931 if the nation is to throw off its 
unreasoning fears, its unwarranted pessimism, its un- 
necessary depression. 

There is a time for conservatism; there is a time for 
courage. Let the directing heads of our great financial 
institutions, our towering industrial enterprises, our 
mammoth utility corporations, our far-flung railway 
systems, launch aggvessive, progressive policies right at 
the start of the new year. There is more than an even 
chance that the whole country can,be raised from the 
morass of depression and despair by the widespread in- 
stitution of constructive, energetic, forward-looking and 
forward-pushing action. Bargain prices will not forever 
rule in the commodity markets or in the stock market. 
Consumption cannot forever remain acutely sub-normal. 
Economic conditions are now such that our future—our 
fate—is largely in our own hands. Caution, at the right 
time, can be self-preservation. Cowardice, at the wrong 
time, can be self-destruction. We have had more than 
enough of contraction. Let us now essay expansion. 
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Editor 






HEAD OF 


HAT “sucess formula” en- 
BIGGEST CO. abled Walter S. Gifford, 
DEFINES starting without money or influence, 
SUCCESS 


to climb to the presidency of the 
largest business enterprise in the 
world, the Bell Telephone System, at the age of forty? 
His sole ambition, when he began as a humble clerk, 
was to do the work better than it had ever been done 
before. He wasted no time in indulging in visions of 
dazzling success in the distant future. He concentrated 
entirely on making the most of such circumscribed op- 
portunities as lay immediately to hand. If he ever gave 
a thought to it, his idea of ultimate success did not tran- 
scend a $5,000-a-year job, creditably filled. Even thus 
early he analyzed genuine success as doing everything 
punctiliously correctly. Now that he has achieved a 
unique position as commander-in-chief of the largest 
army of employees in the world, as directing head of an 
enterprise having five billion resources, and as custodian 
of the savings of 550,000 stockholders, here is his home- 
brewed definition of true success: 

“Success in life is relative. In my judgment, success 
means making the most of such ability, personality and 
physique as you have. Don’t measure your success against 
others, but against your own potentialities. Never fret 
because somebody else has done better. If you become 
imbued with that philosophy of life and sincerely try to 
do the best you can, and achieve the sincere feeling that 
you are doing the best you are capable of, you have 
attained as much success as any man can attain. More 
than that, you will go on that basis just as far as you 
can go.” 

Is there not in that both consolation and inspiration 
for the rest of us? 


Getting up your temper isn’t getting up steam. 
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HAS EATON 
WON A 
PYRRHIC 
VICTORY? 


 NLIKE Lochinvar, Cyrus S. 
Eaton did not come out of the 
West, but out of Pugwash, Nova 
Scotia, and, invading Ohio, started, 
after a period as a preacher, con- 
quering the world of capitalism. First he entered the 
utility world and, though (as far as known) without 
capital, he began to gobble up utility after utility until 
he become something of a Napoleon in that particular 
world. His performance won him a partnership in Otis 
& Company, influential investment and brokerage house, 
with headquarters in Cleveland, offices in some three 
score cities and memberships in the New York and other 
leading Stock Exchanges. From gas and electricity he 
turned, in 1925, to steel. Again he engineered consolida- 
tions and finally made himself king-pin of the third- 
largest steel enterprise in the United States. 

Not satisfied with these shining conquests, he tackled 
rubber. In quick order he became the controlling figure 
in the largest rubber company of them all, Goodyear Tire, 
invested quite heavily in several other corporations, 
and, almost in the twinkling of an eye, loomed as the 
colossus of this vastly important industry—it was even 
reported oftener than once that he had designs on the du 
Pont’s U. S. Rubber Company. 

Where Cyrus Eaton got all the capital necessary for 
such gigantic operations has been a mystery to the finan- 
cial world. True, he organized Continental Shares, Inc., 
one of the innumerable investment companies which blos- 
somed like mushrooms during the Coolidge boom. But 
even it, although many shares of stock were disposed of, 
was not sufficient to swing all the gigantic deals Eaton 
maneuvered with apparent ease. To Wall Street this 
Ohian still is a veritable “Mystery Man.” He has re- 
mained, too, a “Mystery Man” to the public. Whenever 
approached by writers, he shrinks. He wants nothing 
said about his genesis, his early experiences or his later 
spectacular conquests. His associates were early drilled 
into silence. Hence nothing was given out about their 
amazing Chief while he was striding from victory to vic- 
tory. 

Eaton did not become much of a public figure until 
he challenged Charles M. Schwab, Eugene G. Grace and 
the whole Bethlehem Steel Corporation, when they 
planned to take over Youngstown Sheet & Tube. Eaton 
objected. He had other steel plans. Carrying his fight 
to court, his name has since been blazoned across the 
country on front pages. And he has won the first round 
hands-down, Common Pleas Judge David G. Jenkins 
having granted an injunction against the proposed com- 
bination. Naturally, newspapers have hailed Eaton as a 
redoubtable giant of giants, an irresistible force, a con- 
querer powerful enough to thwart and lick the ablest of 
Eastern industrial and financial magnates. 

Meanwhile, however, Eaton’s Continental Shares, Inc.. 
thas not been doing especially well. Its stock, listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, was quoted above $40 
a share before the battle, but on the day Eaton’s triumph 
‘was announced, the shares were worth only $8 and a 
fraction in the marketplace. The news helped them not 
a whit. 
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One of Eaton’s intimates confided to me: “He 1s 4 
remarkable man. He has a genius for getting his own 
way. He has an amazing aptitude for organizing. But 
he doesn’t seem to know where or when to stop.” 

It remains to be seen whether Eaton’s latest and most 
spectacular conquest will prove a pyrrhic victory. 


To rise to the top, first get to the bottom of things. 


Credit comes from capital effort. 


CAN 
STALIN 
KEEP ’EM 
DOCILE? 


AN human flesh and. soul long 

submit to what Stalin is in- 
flicting upon the Russian people? 
He is overcoming opposition in 
high places to his tyrannical meth- 
ods by summarily ousting from power those who ques- 
tion the efficacy of his brutal course. Stalin has now 
constituted himself Supreme Dictator of all Russia. 
Each fresh development indicative of the failure of his 
chimerical Five-Year Plan incites Stalin to apply a 
heavier lash to the backs of his serfs. All pretense of 
freedom to pick and choose jobs has now been dropped. 
Any worker who, finding conditions intolerable, chooses 
to move elsewhere is promptly deprived of his bread 
card. What constitutes practical slavery has been insti- 
tuted. 

The deluded communists are officially regaled with 
visions of a limitless pot of gold at the end of the five- 
year rainbow. To attain Utopia, they are ordered to 
submit to worse hardships than any suffered under the 
Czars. The food, the clothing, the shelter available for 
most Russians is described by American and other cor- 
respondents on the spot as deplorable. Rail transporta- 
tion in many parts has collapsed into chaos; crowds 
swarm stations, sleeping like cattle on bare floors, and 
desperately fighting to get aboard the occasional dilapi- 
dated trains which hurtle along. Meanwhile, Russia’s 
currency is being so watered that its purchasing power 
shrinks and shrinks. 

Can Stalin hope to keep his victims docile several 
years longer? Such is the Russian character and such 
the glamor that the Moscow masters have thrown around 
themselves that it is unsafe to hazard an unqualified 
‘‘No” as answer. The promise of Paradise may continue 
to hypnotize. 

Meanwhile, should materials and goods produced under 
such un-American conditions be allowed to enter this 
country and throw American wage earners out of em- 
ployment? That question can unhesitatingly be answered 
“No!” If this be your answer, let Washington know it. 


Uppishness has caused many a downfall. 


Trying to get even sets back many a man. 


After the first rung the climbing is less hard. 
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Forget the last hole and you will play this one better 








RAIL MERGER 
WILL BE 
APPROVED BY 
COMMISSION 


UNDERSTAND that President 

Hoover took pains to consult 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regarding its attitude before 
he urged our Eastern railway heads 
to sink their differences and agree upon a merger plan. 
Therefore, it is inconceivable that the commissioners, 
after having been closely informed of each step, would 
undo all that the President of the United States has been 
instrumental in achieving. Such working at cross-pur- 
poses is unthinkable. What Congress, in its wisdom that 
often passeth the understanding of ordinary mortals, may 
try to do in its childish eagerness to flout the nation’s 
Chief Executive cannot be guessed. Senator Couzens, 


chairman of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
is as uncertain as a dilapidated weather vane; he may 
start throwing monkey wrenches. 

However, just as Presidential and public pressure com- 
pelled the railway heads to stop all obstructive tactics, so 
Presidential and public pressure should compel even the 
recalcitrant Senate to act, for once, constructively. 

Forses having in its December 1 issue addressed an 
Open Letter to Messrs. Atterbury, Crowley, Willard, O. 
P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, exhorting them to sink 
personal differences, the consolidation agreement is par- 
ticularly welcomed, even though our humble but earnest 
effort probably played no part in prodding the merger- 
makers into action. 
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SONS 
SUCCEED 
THEIR 
FATHERS 


HE United States, unlike 

Europe, has relatively few 
third-generation and _ fourth-gen- 
eration firms or _ institutions. 
Financial and other business dy- 
nasties have usually been short-lived here. Our once- 
powerful Vanderbilts, Goulds, Astors and Carnegies no 
longer occupy the seats of the mighty. Our Huntingtons 
and Hills and Harrimans have left no equally dynamic 
successors. Two-generation family enterprises are, how- 
ever, not so uncommon. These reflections are stirred by 
the announcement by Kuhn, Loeb & Company, influen- 
tial international bankers, that three sons of three partners 
have been admitted to the firm—John M. Schiff, son of 
Mortimer L. Schiff and grandson of the late Jacob M. 
Schiff, up-builder of the firm; Gilbert W. Kahn, son of 
the cultured Otto H. Kahn; and Frederick M. Warburg, 
son of Felix M. Warburg, noted for his unique charitable 
work. 

J. P. Morgan & Company, now the foremost inter- 
national banking house in the world, not long since 
admitted four sons of partners, namely, Junius Spencer 
Morgan, Jr., and Henry Sturgis Morgan, Thomas Stil- 
well Lamont and Henry Pomeroy Davison. The young 
Morgans are fourth-generation bankers, a rare distinc- 
tion in this youthful country. Nepotism notoriously does 
not fit into modern large-scale American enterprise. 
These young banker-partners have all, without exception, 
been put through a carefully-planned course of training 
to fit them to fill the parental shoes. The late J. P. 
Morgan was a staunch believer in new blood, and events 
have abundantly proved the wisdom of his choice of 
youngish men as partners. The newest partner, S. Par- 
ker Gilbert, is only 38. Europe suffers too much from 
dry rot. 


Taking your ease doesn’t lead to Easy Street. 
Wish so hard that you'll work hard. 


Will! Don’t wilt. 


STOP 
AUTHORIZING 
BANKS 
BLINDLY 


HERE have been approxi- 

mately eleven hundred bank 
failures in the United States dur- 
ing 1930. Probably 
ahead. It was perhaps inevitable 
that agricultural, stock market and general economic 
conditions should embarrass some banks, especially in 
smaller communities. But the worst failures have been 
tainted with politics. The record would have been less 
scandalous had greater care been exercised in granting 
bank charters. Both Federal and State authorities have 
permitted utterly unqualified persons to open institutions 


more lie 
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te accept money from the public. Washington has been 
eager to swell the number of national banks; States have 
sought to build up institutions operating under their 
authority. Consequently, almost any Tom, Dick or Harry 
has been able to hang out a bank shingle. 

Worse still, there is every evidence that political influ- 
ence has permitted unsound banks and banking in New 
York, in several Southern cities and elsewhere. The 
most conspicuous instance is that of the Bank of United 
States. Its management was long regarded as intimately 
affiliated with politicians. To carry out its devious activi- 
ties, the management of this bank resorted to organizing 
fifty-seven varieties of interlocking “dummy” companies. 
Through them millions and millions of dollars were 
siphoned from the bank. While the writer doubts 
whether prison doors will close behind any Bank of 
United States officers, it is inconceivable that accepted 
bank principles and policies were rigidly followed. Nor 
is it conceivable that the depositors will receive one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar—unless stockholders are assessed 
to the limit, a step about which little has been said thus 
far, but a step which should assuredly be taken, first, for 
the sake of the unfortunate depositors and, second, as a 
warning to other loose-jointed bankers. 

Federal and State authorities should interpret recent 
events as a warning to them against issuing bank char- 
ters blindly. Depositors look to National and State bank 
examiners to safeguard their deposits. Banks that are 
not members of the Federal Reserve System, or city 
institutions which hold aloof from their local Clearing 
House, should receive especially vigilant scrutiny. In- 
deed, recent events raise doubts whether “outlaw” banks 
should be allowed to operate. 

What the United States needs is fewer and better 
hanks. In other English-speaking countries, meaning 
Great Britain and her dominions, bank failures are almost 


-unknown. The reason is that each country has a few 


very large and strong institutions with many branches. 
Opposition to branch banking in the United States, long 
uncompromising, has lately weakened, and it is certain 
that the disgraceful number of bank failures during the 
last two or three years will hasten the spread of branch 
banking. Admittedly, there are sentimental objections to 
allowing local independent banks to decay; but safety 
must take priority over sentiment in shaping our banking 
system. This whole subject will loom large during the 
current year. 


Utopia begins with U. 


’Tis with men as with books, the cover counts but not 
as much as what's inside. 


The slacker hasn’t a tight hold on his job. 
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Largest Enterprise 


in the World at 40 


Walter Sherman Gifford, President of the 

Two Billion Dollar American Telephone 

and Telegraph Company, Commands Larg- 

est Army of Workers in the World and 

550,000 Stockholders—Disclaims 

Superhuman Qualities—“Do the Best You 
Can,” His Recipe for Success 


Serves 


By B. C. FORBES 


tals to learn that the head of the 

largest enterprise in the world is 
a normal American, an American 
who works the regulation five-and-a- 
half days a week, who does not take 
work home at night, who has no cut- 
and-dried recipe for success, who is 
ilo superman or genius or wizard, but 
has won his way to the top by meth- 
ods within reach of most of us? 

The commander-in-chief of the 
largest army of workers in the world, 
and head of the corporation which 
has the largest number of stock-hold- 
ing owners ever known, and doing lit- 
erally millions of transactions with 
customers every day, earned his rise 
by nothing more spectacular than 
making it his business to ascertain 
facts, study their meaning and formu- 
late plans and policies in harmony 
with the sound deductions drawable 
therefrom. 

By such commonplace methods did 
this fact-finder and fact-interpreter 
climb to his unique position when 
only forty. 

We may not hope to emulate the 
career of an Edison or a Ford, geni- 
uses both, but the career of a Walter 
Sherman Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, appeals and inspires be- 
cause it has been achieved by the ex- 
ercise of qualities not hopelessly 
beyond reach of the average indus- 


|: it not consoling to ordinary mor- 


trious, intelligent, ‘ambitious in- 
dividual. 

Unlike our Rockefellers, our 
Carnegies, our Eastmans, our 
Schwabs, our Fords, our Wool- 
worths, our Fricks, our Graham 
Bells, our Hills and Harrimans. 
Walter Gifford’s career has con- 
tained no crisis, no definite turn- 
ing-point calling for the exer- 
cise of pyrotechnics or super- 
human qualities. Nor, unlike 
many men who have scaled the 
heights of success, did he set 
before himself a dazzling goal 
of money or power and relent- 
lessly press towards it, subor- 
dinating everything calculated 
to thwart his purpose. His early 
ambitions did not transcend a $5,000- 
a-year job, creditably filled. 


ROM the start he was a stickler 

for doing things well, even 
though the job was nothing more than 
taking leaves from the lawn when a 
boy. Later, when he began earning 
a living, his ambition was to find a 
way to do what came to him better 
than it had been done before. That, 
he felt, would constitute real success. 
Nor has he to-day altered his defini- 
tion of genuine success. 

“Success in life,” said Mr. Gifford, 
“is relative. In my judgment, success 
means making the most of such abil- 
ity, personality and physique as you 
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Walter S. Gifford, President, Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 


have. Don’t measure your success 
against others, but against your own 
potentialities. Never fret because 
somebody else has done better. If 
you become imbued with this philos- 
ophy of life and sincerely try to do 
the best you can, and achieve the sin- 
cere feeling that you are doing the 
best you are capable of, you have at- 
tained as much success as any man 
can attain. More than that, you will, 
on that basis, go just as far as you 
can go. 

“Personally, I have all along mere- 
ly tried to do the best I could each 
day. When I was a clerk I never in- 
dulged in any day dreams about be- 
coming an accountant. When I did 
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become an accountant, I tried to be 
the best accountant it was within my 
ability to be. I-never spent any time 
wondering whether some day I would 
be a financial man. When a minor 
executive, I wasted no time on wish- 
ing that ultimately I might become a 
chief executive. 

“When I was confronted with the 
responsibility of filling the presi- 
dency, I entered it in exactly the same 
spirit.:as I had taken up other jobs— 
determined t6 do my best and not to 
kiff myself worrying beyond that.” 

Mr. Gifford first gained fame as a 
statistician, but there was a vital 
difference between him and the or- 
dinary statistician. He didn’t stop at 
collecting statistics. He analyzed 
their significance. He drew guidance 
from them. Mixed with his mentality 
and imagination, they pointed towards 
the right lines of progress, towards 
the pathway of sound expansion. 
Figures to him were more than fig- 
ures; they were more than mere 
facts. They were sign posts. 

“Statistics are not the mere enu- 
meration of facts,” he once said. 
“They are the enumeration of facts 
plus the correlation of facts. The 
work of a statistician is collecting, 
classifying and carefully interpreting 
ascertained facts that have some re- 
lation to one another, in order that 
general laws may be deduced. In the 
commercial world, much that we 
have called business insight or fore- 
sight or instinct is in reality knowl- 
edge obtained through statistics, al- 
though sometimes only mentally 
collected and classified. Statistics sim- 
plify and make clear, to ordinary 
intelligence, matters which would 
otherwise be outside of the realm of 
understanding.” 


EPOTISM has had no part in 

Gifford’s life. Born on January 
‘10, 1885, in Salem, Massachusetts, 
he was one of a family of five boys 
and four girls, who lost their mother 
when Walter was eleven. Trained as 
a teacher, she had, however, helped 
with the “home lessons” so effectively 
that Walter graduated from Salem 
High School when only fifteen, too 
early to go to college. When sixteen 
he entered Harvard. 

The youngest in the class and 
weighing only 110 pounds, he lacked 
the strength necessary for athletics. 
Consequently, while far from a 
“grind,” he concentrated upon his 
studies, lived largely within himself, 
became an omniverous reader, and 
passed the examinations with high 
standing. He finished the four years’ 
course in three years, graduating cum 
laude, when nineteen, with two extra 
courses to his credit. 

In common with most college 
youths then and now, Gifford mapped 


out no definite line of work before 
graduating. “I day-dreamed about 
becoming a mining engineer,” he 
says, “but mostly because I was 
enamoured of the glamor and ro- 
mance of far-off lands.” 


HEN it came time to get to 

work he sat down and wrote 
two letters applying for a job, one 
to the General Electric Company, the 
other to the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Unwittingly he put each in 
the wrong envelope! From Western 
Electric he received an application 
blank, with a note that they had re- 
ceived his letter written to General 
Electric, but addressed to Western 
Electric. 

“T thought my carelessness would 
queer my chances, but it didn’t,” re- 
calls Gifford. 

Western Electric, then (1904) ex- 
panding rapidly to keep pace with the 
growing demand for telephone ap- 
paratus, took on several hundred col- 
lege graduates. Gifford was assigned 
to the payroll department at head- 
quarters in Chicago, at ten dollars a 
week, 

“T early concluded,” he says, “that 
if I was not to remain buried among 
so many other employees, I must do 
something better than anyone else in 
order to attract attention. My op- 
portunity soon came. I was assigned 
to the checking of piece-work tickets 
—so many thousand bolts or nuts at 
specified rates. In the department 
was one fellow who could make every 
kind of calculation in his head. They 
called him the ‘human calculating ma- 
chine.’ He was regarded as a wizard. 
When he went on vacation, I deter- 
mined to match his performance.” 

Concentration enabled the young 
clerk to become a lightning calculator. 
He bounded into departmental fame. 
Promptly he was offered promotion, 
the managership of the company’s 
warehouse in Omaha. When ready to 
entrain, he was stricken with sick- 
ness. Recovering, he was put into 
the office of the secretary, Charles 
G. DuBois, who was the chief ac- 
counting officer, or comptroller. Here 
young Gifford’s talents found scope. 
The secretary quickly found him his 
most valuable aide. Before he was 
of voting age, Walter Gifford was 
made assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer of Western Electric. 

Meanwhile, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company was 
calling upon Western Electric to 
supply a rapidly-increasing quantity 
of apparatus of all kinds. The New 
York branch, in constant contact with 
the Telephone executives, was ex- 
panding greatly. Harry B. Thayer, 
then its manager (later President of 
American Telephone) sent an S. O. 
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S. to headquarters in Chicago for 
somebody capable of looking after 
figures, reports, etc. Secretary Du 
Bois parted with his valued assistant. 
Gifford proved exactly the man Mr, 
Thayer wanted. 

But when Mr. DuBois was called 
to Boston as comptroller of the par- 
ent company, American Telephone, 
in 1907, he discovered that Gifford 
was badly needed there. The transfer 
was effected—at a raise in pay. 

Theodore N. Vail, then the Grand 
Old Man of the Telephone Company, 
who in his youth had given up a 
secure government position to share 
with Alexander Graham Bell the 
difficulties, the hardships and the 
poverty incidental to raising the tele- 
phone from a scoffed-at infant to 
lusty manhood, was much impressed 
by the young man’s first suggestion. 
Gifford, having already sensed the 
value of accurate facts and figures, 
was amazed to learn that the Tele- 
phone Company possessed little in- 
formation about its own business and 
practically nothing about the business 
of competitors. It was not even 
known what percentage of telephones 
was owned by Bell and what percent- 
age was owned by other companies. 


IFFORD’S experience illustrated 

the truth of the adage, “The im- 
portance of a job is determined by 
the caliber of the man filling it.” He 
made this recommendation: “Our 
company should take a census of all 
telephones in the United States and 
of who owns them and operates 
them.” 

“Go ahead and do it,” was Vail’s 
decree. 

Gifford did. The exhaustive infor- 
mation compiled greatly pleased Vail. 
Gifford was given the title of chief 
statistician, an increase in salary, and 
an order to move to New York so as 
to be instantly available to furnish 
whatever information President Vail 
might desire. 

“Mr. Vail surely kept me busy,” 
says Gifford. “For example, he once 
asked me to find the value of all the 
land along the American railway lines 
before the roads were built and the 
value at the time he talked to me. 
His purpose was to prove that, re- 
gardless of what the profit made by 
promoters may have been, it was as 
nothing campared with the value 
added by the building of the rail- 
roads.” 

“How on earth could you answer 
such a question?” I asked. 

“TI did the best I could. There 
aren’t many things,” added Gifford, 
“about which it isn’t possible to get 
information, either exactly accurate 
or sufficiently accurate for all prac- 
tical purposes. Of course I had to 
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create what was almost a_ pioneer 
business statistical department. Mr. 
Vail always wanted everything in a 
hurry, so we had to be ready to re- 
spond promptly. Not only that, but 
he had a habit of giving only a vague 
idea of what he actually wanted—and 
he would never elaborate.” 


HAT was the genesis of what 

admittedly has become the most 
elaborate and most efficient statistical 
department of any American cor- 
poration. Gifford proved that his 
forte was not simply gathering sta- 
tistics, but drawing extremely help- 
ful deductions therefrom, deductions 
enabling the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company to gauge 
coming developments and plan its 
operations accordingly. The Federal 
Census Bureau could not tell half as 
accurately what the growth of any 
given city will be during the next five 
years. 
' “You must season statistics with 
judgment,” says Gifford. 

Because of his unique work, he 
was made a Fellow of the American 
Statistical Association. “What I 
should have been made,” observes 
Gifford with a smile, “was a charter 
member of the Hunch Club.” The 
truth is, of course, that Gifford never 
follows “hunches” until he has first 
accumulated and assimilated all avail- 
able facts. 

Gifford’s thoroughness, his deter- 
mination to dig to the bedrock of 
facts, his enthusiasm for attaining 
objectives, twice got him into trouble 
in the earliest years of his service. 
He was supposed to punch a clock. 
But more often than not, he arrived 
far ahead of office hours and was 
immersed in the factory, ascertain- 
ing what lay behind the figures he 
handled. Sometimes, too, 
his work finished, he would 
leave early. The first repri- 
mand elicited from him an 
apology and a promise to 
try to give the clock more 
attention. 

Becoming more and more 
interested in achieving re- 
sults beyond the routine, his 
clock-punching again in- 
curred censure. So engrossed 
was he by this time in mak- 
ing himself useful beyond 
the sphere of the ordinary 
clerk that his sense of justice 
prompted him to ask, “Is my 
work satisfactory?” He was 
assured that it was satisfac- 
tory, eminently satisfactory. 

“Very well,” he replied, “I 
am ready to resign.” 

His superiors had gump- 
tion enough to realize that 
here was no mediocre clerk, 
but an employee of quite ex- 


ceptional ability and potential value. 

Years later Gifford’s thoroughness, 
his penchant for uncovering basic 
facts, again had a_ peculiar conse- 
quence. American Telephone decided 
to investigate the advisability of own- 
ing a copper mine to supply its very 
extensive demands. Gifford was 
called upon to investigate and report. 
He advised against the purchase. His 
report dumbfounded the mine-owner. 
The latter learned from it things he 
had never even suspected about his 
own property. Gifford’s penetration 
enabled him to see the company was 
headed for receivership. When the 
catastrophe came, Gifford was im- 
portuned to go to Arizona. As this 
occurred in the slack season, the Tele- 
phone Company granted him a leave 
of absence. 

“That experience out in Arizona 
was very helpful to me,” Gifford 
reminisces. “It was a new world of 
interesting characters and my con- 
tacts developed in me self-confidence. 
Life out in the open also, I think, 
broadened my horizon. It fitted me 
to tackle unafraid whatever problems 
came to hand.” 


HEODORE VAIL missed the 

ever-responsive Gifford, who 
could supply him rapidly with the 
answers he wanted to all kinds of 
questions. He eagerly welcomed his 
statistician back to the Telephone 
fold. 

“You made up a chart showing the 
use of the telephone; make up a 
chart showing the use of the tele- 
graph and let me have it to-morrow 
morning,” was a sample of the puz- 


Mr. Gifford on his favorite mount 
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zlers Vail habitually dropped on Gif- 
ford’s desk. No explanation, no 
details, no clue as to the nature of 
the information desired. Other execu- 
tives appealed to could never throw 
light on what was on their chief’s 
mind on such occasions. 


UZZLED, but undaunted, Gif- 

ford compiled figures and a chart 
showing the number of telegrams 
received and dispatched by Western 
Union each hour of the day and 
night, and supplemented this with 
statistics and a chart showing the 
total that could have been handled. 
Vail glanced at the record, tossed it 
back and grunted, “Take it away; it’s 
no good. It isn’t true. I know 
something about the business.” 

Gifford protested that, while he 
didn’t know just what information 
was wanted, at least the information 
submitted was substantially accurate. 

Vail later recognized that this was 
so, embodied the main points in his 
next annual report, and recom- 
mended the introduction of the 
Night Letter to take up the slack. 

In working thus in an organization 
where things are done in co-opera- 
tion, Gifford got personal reputation 
for what he did amongst the people 
with whom he worked. His contri- 
bution to the business appeared in 
the reports and acts of those he 
worked for. Like most wise people, 
this perfectly normal procedure did 
not bother him, for his instinct led 
him to know the old adage—you can 
get a lot done in this world if you 
don’t care who gets the credit for it. 
In his later years Mr. Vail developed 
increasing interest in the well-being 
of employees. He once told me 
that he had been impressed by some 
of my writings on that score 
and that he wanted to spend 
several hours discussing 
what could and should be 
done for the Telephone 
workers. To Gifford he en- 
trusted the complicated task 
of figuring out what it would 
cost to establish sickness, ac- 
cident and death benefits; 
also, how much a pension 
plan would mean. In 1912 
Gifford’s computations 
formed the basis of the plans 
then inaugurated. 

Not all of Gifford’s work 
by any means consisted of 
compiling information re- 
quested. He had steadily de- 
veloped initiative. This 
ripened into leadership quali- 
ties. He instituted studies 
which pointed to improved 
policies and, sometimes, in- 
novations. Facts he regarded 
as a means to the main ob- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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THE WAY OUT 


of Business Depression 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


is low; its fever is running ab- 

normally high, yet a prognosis 
of the ailment leads to the conclusion 
that recovery is certain. 

The process of recovery will de- 
pend far less on the wide variety of 
suggested patent medicine remedies 
than on the working of natural laws 
which will tend to restore an eco- 
nomic equilibrium. 

Subject to the rules of a somewhat 
obsolete nationalism and particular- 
ism, business has suffered from com- 
petition running riot. Anarchy in 
business is the fundamental cause of 
the depression. We are still in our 
economic childhood. We have not yet 
developed mature plans for handling 
the gigantic economic machinery 
which inventive minds have devel- 
oped. 

It is such lack of instrumentalities 
for co-ordination and co-operation of 
the plans of activity of business 
which result in individual enterprises 
rushing headlong toward expansion 
until they reach the breaking-point. 
Then there is a collapse and a depres- 
sion, which continues until demand, 
which is somewhat less_ variable, 
overtakes production. Gradually con- 
sumers eat into the accumulated sup- 
ply of merchandise, creating new 
shortages, which in time impart im- 
petus to the process of recovery, 
which starts the wheels of industry. 


Tei pulse of American business 


HE sequence of collapse and re- 

covery will continue indefinitely 
until instrumentalities are devised for 
maintaining an approach to economic 
balance. The seriousness of the col- 
lapse is heightened as the economic 
machine becomes more complicated 
and delicate. 

Prosperity suddenly ended because 
of the anarchic nature of business or- 
ganization. Business in the large 
lacks a central, directing, co-ordinat- 
ing, integrating mind. Without such 
unifying leadership, business moves 
recklessly, accumulating excesses, 
weaknesses, and abuses until period- 
ically it comes to the collapsing point. 


‘6 HE business year ahead is 

destined to be an extra- 
ordinarily competitive period, 
with the rewards going to busi- 
ness men who show courage and 
a spirit of adventure in a time 
of general hesitation, and who 
at the same time will produce 
merchandise which captivates 
the public fancy. Net profits 
will be cut out of operating ex- 
penses, rather than squeezed 
out of reluctant ultimate con- 
sumers. The wide-awake execu- 
tive should not forget that the 
seeds of a new prosperity have 
been sown during the current 
depression.” 


And after business has paid for its 
blunders, it muddles through by a 
process of trial and error, and re- 
turns to the ways of economic health. 

The subnormal era of depression 
is in reality a compensation for the 
excesses of the previous period. The 
natural state of business is one of 
equilibrium, for which it is perpetu- 
ally striving. It is upset by the cumu- 
lative effect of human acts of folly 
and excess. 

The way out of the depression is 
through frank, candid, realistic recog- 
nition of weaknesses which need to be 
corrected. Readjustment is only de- 
layed by the quack remedies of false 
prophets who seek through faulty 
standards and artificial price levels to 
delay the inevitable. . Wise business 
executives should be prepared to 
guard against the possibility of fall- 
ing commodity price levels as well as 
to adjust operations to them. They 
should reduce operating expenses and 
eliminate economic waste in every 
possible direction. Wage earners will 
be helped if they think in terms of 
real wages, not mere nominal hourly 
money wage rates. Real wages are 


money wages in relation to retail 
prices; in other words, actual pur- 
chasing power. Those with fixed 
money incomes, such as school teach- 
ers, ministers, and civil service em- 
ployees, have been helped by the fall 
in the cost of living. 

Intelligent labor will not be fooled 
by the myth that wages have been 
upheld. Though many large employ- 
ers have been reluctant to cut hourly 
wage rates, the income of wage earn- 
ers has been radically curtailed 
through discharge of some employees 
and through part-time employment of 
others. The Standard Statistics 
Company estimates that the aggre- 
gate income of wage earners in the 
last year decreased 20 per cent. As 
consumers, the employed classes will 
be wise in accommodating their budg- 
ets to present conditions, at the same 
time feeling confident that economic 
society is capable of recuperation and 
taking advantage of prevailing low 
prices to buy necessary articles with 
prudence and with courage. 


OLITICAL and economic leaders 
can contribute to and hasten the 
restoration of the normal economic 
conditions. Politicians should be 
awakened to the fact that archaic laws 
tend to restrict constructive efforts 
which would otherwise help to bring 
prosperity. President Hoover and 
Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan 
and Company have directed attention 
tc the desirability of reviewing the 
anti-trust laws, for example, and 
bringing them up to date. Present 
conditions have shown the political 
bankruptcy of politicians whose main 
contribution to public welfare is to 
place hobbles on the legitimate ven- 
tures of sound business executives. 
As a people, we should recognize 
the desirability of attempting in a 
more systematic manner to overcome 
economic accidents with forward 
planning. In his Cleveland address, 
the Chief Executive of the United 
States presented the idea of setting up 
machinery to prevent economic crises. 
Curiously enough, during the late 
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,amented “new era” boom, it was fre- 
quently remarked by superficial ob- 
servers that the business cycle had 
been adjourned, meaning that pros- 
perity would be unending. Nowadays, 
toward the other end of the cycle, the 
same type of persons are again say- 
ing the business cycle has been ad- 
journed, meaning this time that the 
depression will never be relieved. 
All the experience of history contra- 
dicts this view and justifies the con- 
clusion that the body economic is 
capable of throwing off the disease 
and thriving again. As a matter of 
fact, business in the aggregate is 
likely to be distinctly nearer normal 
by the end of the year which is just 
opening, than it is at the present time. 

The slogan, “Less government in 
business, more business in govern- 
ment,” might be amended to include 
also, “Less politics in business.” 
Every time an’executive is appointed 
to an important business post for 
reasons other than fitness, such as 
nepotism or favoritism, or other 
personal reasons, such as_ athletic 
prowess, invisible stresses and strains 
are placed on the business structure. 
Prosperity in the large was sapped 
by “yes men,” by sloganeers and by 
high-pressure operators who swam 
with the tide but who lacked the 
capacity for independent thinking on 
the basis of ascertained facts. 


USINESS has been hurt by the 
widespread human tendency to 
freeze the existing conditions into 
lasting patterns, assuming that busi- 
ness is static and unchanging rather 
than dynamic and subject to perpetual 
flux. For example, the business world 
has accustomed itself to regard the 
wholly abnormal post-war demand 
for housing facilities as more or less 
permanent, yet in time shortages were 
made up and business at least a year 
before the panic began to get less 
stimulus from the construction trades. 
Irrespective of whether the market 
for automobiles and radios has ap- 
proached saturation, the market as a 
practical matter became narrowed by 
the extremely wide distribution of 
such products. Business before the 
slump proceeded in accordance with 
the theory that demand was insati- 
able, yet through instalment buying 
many customers anticipated demand 
and at the time of the economic crisis 
found themselves glutted with mer- 
chandise. 

In considering the way out of the 
depression, it is well to keep in mind 
that business has already gone far 
toward correcting the sore spots. 

The passing of eighteen months 
since business attained its peak in 
June, 1929, has contributed to the 
healing process, causing consumers to 
use up accumulated supplies and to 


develop shortages which they will 
make up as soon as they feel more 
confident about the economic future. 
The seeming evil of a collapse in 
commodity prices helps to restore the 
equilibrium, tending to check the sup- 
ply and to increase the demand for 
merchandise and raw materials. 


A 7ITH the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank offering to redis- 
count member bank paper at two per 
cent., the lowest rate in the history 
of the system, solvent business is 
reminded that credit not only is cheap 
but is available in abundant supply. 
Money at bargain rates will enable 
strong companies to curtail operating 
costs and to meet the new mandate 
for economy. Moreover, the new 
conservatism of investors, with bonds 
in favor once more, means that there 
will be a continued flow of capital 
into constructive industrial channels 
which will result in the rebuilding of 
plants and equipment. 

Even the tottering of business and 
financial institutions has a silver lin- 
ing. The weeding out of the inef- 
ficient frees the public from the bur- 
den of carrying business interests that 
operate on a high cost basis, and re- 
serves the field more and more for the 
efficient, scientific business concerns 
that have gone furthest in eliminating 
waste and in cutting out false motion. 

In spite of the long-term pessimism 
of the emotional, the excited and 
the uninformed, I find the outstand- 
ing bankers and economists of the 
country have the opinion that eco- 
nomic recuperation is feasible and 
that business in the near future will 
begin to emerge slowly from the 
broad valley of depression. 


Resumption of large-scale construction 
work will hasten business recovery 
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Charles W.-Gerstenberg, economist 
and book publisher, recently told me: 
“I can see no reason why the statis- 
tical map should be very different for 
this cycle than for others. The move- 
ment downward is usually abrupt, 
with some break, such as the depres- 
sion of 1884 and that of 1914-15. 
The movement upward is usually 
more gradual, the entire period cover- 
ing two to three years. If some un- 
precedented and untoward event does 
not happen, I should expect things to 
become quite normal at about the mid- 
dle of 1931.” 

In his timing Dr. Gerstenberg is a 
little more optimistic than some others 
who think that the attainment of com- 
puted normal may be deferred until 
1932. 

E. W. Kemmerer, Princeton Uni- 
versity economist and international 
monetary pathologist, told me: “I 
believe that long-term business re- 
covery will get well under way dur- 
ing the year 1931.” 

S. S. Huebner, University of Penn- 
sylvania economist and specialist in 
problems relating to speculation and 
insurance, believes: “If retail prices 
and wages could be liquidated as 
nearly everything else has been 
liquidated, we would emerge from 
the present depression very swiftly. 
But of course everybody is resisting 
deflation in these two important par- 
ticulars, and this means of course a 
longer drawn out affair than would 
otherwise be the case.” 


LFRED P. SLOAN, Jpr., presi- 

dent of General Motors Cor- 
poration, in discussing this question 
with me said: “We can rely on the 
fact that we are out of adjustment 
rather than that we are facing an eco- 
nomic revolution—an adjustment 
such as we have faced and gone 
through many times in our previous 
industrial history, which means, of 
course, that we are simply passing 
through a valley, the length of which 
is certainly far less than infinite, or 
in other words, that the end is in 
definite sight.” 

The head of one of the principal 
banks in Wall Street, who requested 
that his name be withheld, told me: 
“T am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that the real improvement will find 
its expression in the bond market and 
in the stock market before the busi- 
ness charts show convincingly that 
business itself has improved. 

“To feel that the fever is out of 
the system and the patient is certain 
to get well again is about all we can 
expect for the next quarter vear, it 
seems to me, and personally I have 
unbounded faith in the extraordinary 
recuperative power of this country 
and its people.” 

In regard to the artificial reme- 
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dies, such as government price-fixing, 
I have made a summary of some of 
the cures proposed by a wide variety 
of business diagnosticians. 

In dealing with suggested cures for 
the business depression, President 
Hoover, in his annual message to 
Congress, indicated that relief must 
come through the action primarily of 
industry itself, rather than by govern- 
ment aid. A number ‘of leaders, in- 
cluding Richard Whitney, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
John E. Edgerton, president of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and Martin W. Littleton, New 
York attorney, stress the psychologic- 
al factor, indicating that recovery 
waits on a return of courage. In the 


sedate Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, it is editorially urged that 
everybody should cheer up. 


OME leaders propose vast pro- 

jects for the mobilization of eco- 
nomic power. For example, Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, former president 
of the Keichsbank, suggested an in- 
ternational consortium on the part of 
business men and bankers in the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Belgium for the financ- 
ing and projection of developments 
in the so-called backward countries. 
Dr. Schacht, by way of illustration, 
suggested the building, under inter- 
national auspices, of a railroad in 
Roumania. 

John J. Raskob, financial mentor 
of the duPonts and chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
urged the creation of an elaborate 
super-highway system, to relieve un- 
employment. 

Paul M. Mazur of Lehman Broth- 
ers takes the view that the govern- 
ment, through large grants to the 
Farm Board, has been working at the 
wrong end in helping consumers to 
affect demand. 

The redoubtable Roger W. Babson 
suggested that consumption should be 
made equal to mass production, to be 
brought about by advertising. H. G. 
Wells visualized a concept of mass 
consumption similar to mass produc- 
tion. A. Wellington Taylor, dean of 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of New York Universi- 
ty, said that business needed either an 
increase in consumers’ purchasing 
power or a decrease in the cost of 
production. The Journal of Com- 
merce editorially urged wage reduc- 
tions accompanied by reduced selling 
prices. 

Stuart Chase, the heterodox eco- 
nomist, urged a national industrial 
planning board as a fact gatherer and 
advisor in accordance with the pro- 
gramme, urged before the panic, by 
Forses. Mr. Chase also urged re- 
vision of the anti-trust laws; control 


of plant capacity; minimum wage 
and guaranteed number of hours of 
employment. 


ETTING back to the funda- 

mental ailment of business, the 
utter planlessness of the excessively 
competitive economic society, Hen- 
drik Willem van Loon, the historian, 
pointed out: “The machine, the mul- 
tiplied hand, has made this whole 
world one, but our minds (our politics 
and our economic system) continue 
to insist that we are not one, but an 
endless variety of little units living 
as we did before the multiplied hands 
and feet and eyes and ears which we 
call machines, ran a couple of million 
miles ahead of our mind and the po- 
litical and economic systems are left 
behind and we have a mess which 
generally speaking will continue until 
at least 90 per cent. of all the people 
have been educated to this one out- 
standing verity—this world of ours 
is One as far as modern man is con- 
cerned.” 

This is rather a high-hat slap at 
unscientific tariff-making and ob- 
solete anti-trust laws. 

The great need* is a_ national 
awakening to the potentialities of our 
economic machine. This new orienta- 
tion involves a willingness to scrap 
cbsolete political notions, prejudices 
and preconceptions. 

The way out of the depression is 
clearly marked. It requires a director 
who can analyze the economic prob- 
lems, who can make recommendations 
and who can act on them on the basis 
of scientific data, without benefit of 
quack political ideas. 

The way out lies in the direction 
of rationalizing business processes. 
It includes a machinery for co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination. The ultimate 
remedy includes perhaps a drastic re- 
viewing of the anti-trust laws, which 
will entail a willingness to allow busi- 
ness to grow as big and as efficient as 
possible. A corollary to such letting 
down of the bars would be a ma- 
chinery for public regulation of prices 
in industries where free competition 
may be disturbed. 

S for near-term prospects, I find 

numerous economists and ex- 
ecutives hopeful that the turn will 
come in 1931. I would not be sur- 
prised to see distinct improvement in 
1931, though business may not attain 
computed normal, including the 
growth factor, by the end of the year, 
though it is likely to do so in 1932. 
In 1931, I am inclined to believe that 
the first quarter will be the poorest 
and the fourth quarter the best. 

The actual recovery will depend 
less on boosting tactics than on the 
basic facts of the underlying eco- 
nomic situation. The fundamental 
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cause of the turn will be the wearing 
out of consumable goods in the hands 
of consumers, who will once more 
have to come into the market in larger 
numbers. Even in the year just 
closed, consumption and retail sales 
ran far ahead of production. Accord- 
ingly, inventories of finished goods in 
the hands of merchants are slow, and 
business in the aggregate will be 
stimulated whenever they feel that the 
time has come to put in normal 
stocks. With the spirit of economy 
widespread and with purchasing pow- 
er hurt in many directions—among 
the unemployed in the cities and the 
depressed agrarians in rural sections 
and with the buying capacity of for- 
eign peoples diminished—the come- 
back is likely to be irregular, uneven 
and distinctly slow. When the turn 
comes, business men will not realize 
it. Statistical data will lag in report- 
ing the significant change. 


O the extent that robust business 

depends on the barometric auto- 
mobile and residential building trades, 
it should be borne in mind that con- 
sumers can long postpone purchase of 
such intermediate goods, which are 
not quickly consumed. Further post- 
ponement is likely as long as the eco- 
nomic horizon is clouded. In my 
opinion, the major lift in the demand 
for automobiles and housing will 
come when the public takes a more 
optimistic view of the future. It is 
my opinion that some recovery in 
general business must precede, rather 
than follow, a widespread pickup in 
the automobile and residential build- 
ing trades. 

The first impulses will come in all 
probability from goods that go im- 
mediately into consumption. In 1921 
the way to recovery was shown by the 
textile trades. The economic read- 
justment will be facilitated as the 
heavy industries accept the realities, 
and drastically cut down production. 

The business year ahead is des- 
tined to be an extraordinary competi- 
tive period, with the rewards going 
to business men who show courage 
and a spirit of adventure in a time of 
general hesitation, and who at the 
same time will produce merchandise 
which captivates the public fancy. 
Net profits will be cut out of operat- 
ing expenses, rather than squeezed 
out of reluctant ultimate consumers. 

The wideawake executive should 
not forget that the seeds of a new 
prosperity have been sown during the 
current depression. 

As the sage of Wellesley Hills has 
pointed out: “During the year ahead 
there will be truly remarkable op- 
portunities for picking up securities, 
buying commodities, hiring men, 
starting careers and capitalizing con- 
ditions in countless ways.” 
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Security Market Forecast 


for 1931 


Fifteen Months’ Market Decline and Eighteen Months’ 


Business Reaction Pave Way for Recovery — Bond 
Market in Better Position Than Stocks and Should 
Start Up First—Irregularity and False Starts for Stock 
Market in First Half Should Be Followed by More 





HE most unor- 

thodox way the 

writer can think 
of to start his annual 
article on the security market out- 
look for the coming year is to admit 
frankly that he was wrong in his 
prophecy for 1930. That is putting a 
rather severe interpretation on last 
year’s article, because we were much 
less optimistic for the long pull than 
most forecasters at that time and be- 
cause in the regular Stock Market 
Outlook section for March 15, 1930, 
we changed our forecast and prophe- 
cied the peak of the 1930 market 
within a week of its actual top and 
within five points of its actual top, 
predicting that the market would then 
resume its decline. The fact remains, 
however, that in our annual forecast 
a year ago we said that the market 
should decline during the first half 
of 1930 and recover in the final half, 
whereas it actually did just the oppo- 
site. ?' 

In looking at the future for 1931 
there are admittedly a great many 
conflicting factors but the strongest 
arguments appear to lie on the con- 
structive side of the market. The 
bond market is in stronger position 
for 1931, at least for the first half, 
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Sustained Upward Trend in Second Half 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


Financial Editor 


than is the stock market, but for the 
year as a whole both sections should 
show a generally advancing trend. 


HE “constant readers” are prob- 
ably familiar with the writer’s 
stress on technical position of the 
market for short swings. But almost 
the other extreme is true when look- 
ing at the long-swing probabilities— 
there the greater importance must 
certainly be given to fundamental 
factors, past history and to accus- 
tomed habit of cyclical formation. 
The following points are of inter- 
est from such fundamental stand- 
point. We have had fifteen months 
of easy money and in the past that 
is just about the duration which has 
signalled the end of previous busi- 
ness and market depressions, pre- 


ceding renewal of the 
upward trend. We 
have had eighteen 
months of declining 
business, and the aver- 
age for the past thir- 
teen major depres- 
sions has been be- 
tween sixteen and sev- 
enteen months. In 
only four of those de- 
pressions has the dur- 
ation been longer 
than in our current 
decline and the longest 
period of contraction 
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since 1887 was twenty-four months, 
in 1910-11. On the basis of such 
fundamentals and pas. history, there- 
fore, we should be very near the 
turning point upward or business 
and the security markets. 


N our annual forcast for 1929 
we were not bothered by cor- 
poration earnings for they were good, 
but we predicted the collapse of the 
bull market on a basis largely of high 
money rates and the previous dura- 
tion of the cycle. In the forecast for 
1930 we stated that we were no long- 
er bothered by high money rates but 
that the greatest danger for last year 
lay in reduced corporation profits. At 
the beginning of 1931 we may say 
that we are not bothered by high in- 
terest rates, for they should remain 
low during most o: i931; and that it 
is unlikely that 1931 corporation 
‘profits will fall below those for the 
past year. 
We predict business recovery will 
begin in the first half of 1931 but we 
;also feel that it will be slow and dis- 
appointing and ‘that business will not 
get back to normal before next Fall. 
: Business earnings will not improve 
rapidly, therefore, in 1931, but they 
ought to improve, and the compari- 
sons with 1930 ought to become more 
‘favorable as the year ‘advances. 
These two important factors are 
therefore favorable for 1931. Low 
interest rates will stimulate bonds 
first and later funds will overflow in- 
to the stock market. No very im- 
portant upswing in stocks can be 
engineered without rising business 
profits, so, while this factor is also 
generally favorable, we would depend 
more on the second half of 1931 than 
the first half, for any definite bull 
swings in the stock market. 


IEWING the importance of psy- 

chology, we have a mixed situa- 
tion. The greater portion of the pub- 
lic have lost so much money in stocks 
that their confidence, to say nothing 
of their buying, is impaired. Unem- 
ployment and localized loss of bank- 
ing confidence have played their part. 
It will take a good while to get this 
portion of the public back into the 
buying mood. 

Against them, however, stands a 
large, richer and more powerful 
group who realize that many securi- 
ties are selling at bargain levels and 
are merely waiting for the signal of 
a bottom before purchasing. We 
must admit our feeling that the pa- 
tience of this latter group will be 
sorely tried for the first half of 1931. 
There may be many false starts up- 
ward, which fizzle out into inter- 
mediate recoveries and give way to 
new low levels, thus further dis- 





Our Brilliantly 
Efficient Politicians! 


TRANGE as it may seem, or 
A pertape it isn’t so strange. 

we have now reached the 
point where business men view 
the assembling of Congress with 
apprehension and fear; and hail 
with joy and a sigh of relief the 
announcement that the end of 
the session is near. 


An agreement not to call an 
extra session was regarded as 
one of the most constructive 
accomplishments of the recent 
short session! 


Despite pledges of co-operation 
made by leaders of both major 
Parties the deliberations were 
marked by so much wrangling 
and bitter partisanship that the 
President found it necessary to 
issue a public reprimand. Unem- 
ployment and other urgent legis- 
lation was delayed in favor of 
petty politics. 

Within the next year or two, 
our representatives will pass upon 
such important economic prob- 
lems as unemployment, railroad 
legislation, government or private 
ownership of public utilities, tax- 
ation, tariffs, foreign relations, 
prohibition and its offspring, rack- 
eteering, demands for additional 
farm relief, and any number of 
Socialistic schemes which are al- 
ways brought forward in times of 
adversity. 

If the recent short session is 
an example of what we may ex- 
pect when the new Congress as- 
sembles in December, 1931, the 
prospects for a speedy and intel- 
ligent solution of these items are 
not very bright. 

But there is some consolation 
in the thought that by December, 
1931, the return of prosperity 
will have eliminated or minimized 
many of the problems which now 
loom so large—and which self- 
seeking politicians are eager to 
exploit for their own ends. 

Yet some people still favor 
government ownership and man- 
agement of business. 





couraging purchases as the ultimate 
end of the bear market nears. 


T is obviously impossible for any 
finite human being to call the 
turns exactly and it is no small task 
to forecast even a major movement 
of the security markets for a whole 
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year in advance. However, on a 
basis of past history, of duration of 
the current business depression, and 
of fundamental factors we are gen- 
erally bullish for the year of 1931. 

There is still a remote possibility 
that as the previous five-year bull 
market defied and denied all past his- 
tory, so the currently following de- 
pression will also defy our funda- 
mental forecasts. As a matter of 
fact we do not think that the next 
major upswing in stocks will be as 
large or as profitable as that which 
culminated in 1929 and we certainly 
do not expect it to last as long. We 
are generally favorable for 1931 but 
we recognize the possibility that our 
next bull market may in future years 
appear only as an intermediate re- 
covery. 


ONSIDERING all these factors 

herein mentioned, and hundreds 
not mentioned, the balance appears 
to favor a general upward trend for 
the security markets in the coming 
year. The bond market has been 
thrown out of line by unusual condi- 
tions but we look forward to its re- 
turn to normal early in 1931 and 
that means a generally rising bond 
market for a least the first half and 
quite possibly for the second half 
also. In any case the bond market 
should continue to give the clue for 
stock prices. 

For the stock market we predict 
no consistent course in 1931. We 
think, just as in 1930, that the second 
half will be generally the reverse of 
the first half. We expect the first 
half to be mainly lower and the sec- 
ond half mainly higher. 


fee the long pull we continue 
our advice of the past couple 
of months—gradual accumulation of 
strong stocks on a scale down. As 


regards the exact and _ short-term 
swings, we anticipate a very worth- 
while advance will get under way 
early in the new year but our present 
feeling is that this advance will prove 
to be premature, running once more 
ahead of the business recovery, and 
giving way to renewed reaction as 
the Spring business upturns fail to 
measure up fully to expectations. 

The ensuing declines should cer- 
tainly test the low points of the pre- 
vious trough, and may quite possibly 
drive moderately through into new 
low ground. That downward swing, 
while sharp and discouraging, should 
normally be of relatively short dura- 
tion, however, and after a period of 
auiet in the early Summer months 
the stage would seem satisfactorily 
set for the most logical and most sus- 
tained advance of the year beginning 
in the late Summer or Fall. 
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LITTLE BITS 


VERY close friend tells the fol- 
lowing story about the noted 
architect, James O. Betelle: 

Newark, New Jersey, is justly 

proud of its mag- 
nificent new Hall 
of Records, de- 
signed by the 
famous architect, 
James O. Betelle. 
It is not only a 
monument to New- 
ark, but to the 
country in general. 

A few months ago Mr. Betelle was 
supervising some important work his 
firm was doing on the Essex County 
Court House, which is directly op- 
posite the Hall of Records. He sud- 
denly remembered he had some im- 
portant business to transact in the 
Hall of Records Building. As he 
was coming out he noticed a young 
man intently looking over the exterior 
of the building. 

The architect’s interest and curi- 
osity was somewhat aroused, and just 
as he was about to go on his way, 
the young man with the notebook 
stepped forward and said: “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but could you per- 
haps tell me who the architect of this 
beautiful building is?” Mr. Betelle 
noticed a slight foreign accent and 
then looked intently for a moment 
into his questioner’s face. He smiled 
and answered, “Why, yes, I believe 
I can tell you who designed this 
building, if you will be good enough 
to tell me your great interest in 
knowing.” 

“Because, sir,” answered the 
young stranger, “I have been study- 
ing architecture abroad. I came to 
America a few weeks ago, and but 
yesterday to Newark. Since I have 
come to Newark I have noticed the 
various and beautiful buildings. and 
to my surprise was told that almost 
all the buildings I visited were the 
work of the same architect. I have 
completely forgotten his name. But 
I’d give a great deal to meet him 
before I leave Newark. to-morrow.” 

James Betelle smiled. “Have you 
had luncheon?” he asked the young 
man. The answer was in the affirma- 
tive. “Well,” Betelle said, “if vo" 
really care to meet this architect, I 
am sure you can do so, if you will 
run over to the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building any time this after- 
noon. I’m sure you will find him at 
his desk.” 

The young man did so and once 
again confronted his friend of the 


BIG 
MEN 


morning. It did not take long for 
him to understand the pleasant little 
ruse that had been played upon him. 
He was delighted at the offices and 
the large force he saw at work. Both 
men had much in common and a 
friendship seemed to have developed 
in those few moments. 

His caller rose to go. “But,” said 
Mr. Betelle, “my friend, you haven't 
told me your name, yet.” 

“Oh, no, I haven't,” replied this 
very engaging person. “But I will. 
And, by the way, when you come to 
Europe please look me up. I should 
be delighted to see you once again.” 

When he was gone Mr. Betelle 
glanced at the card. It was a very 
distinctive and aristocratic looking 
one. 

A few months later he did go to 
Europe and he did look up the 
charming young man whom he had 
met in such a strange fashion, and 
in a way was not so greatly surprised 
when he discovered that his inquisi- 
tive young acquaintance proved to be 
none other than young Prince Henry 
Ernest August, relative of many 
crowned heads in Europe and cousin 
of the late Czar of Russia! 


ULIUS KAHN, president of the 

Truscon Steel Company, has 
solved the problem of obtaining his 
principal recreation and enjoyment 
from his business. He gets just as 
much fun out of developing a new 
product or finding a better way to 
serve his clients as the average man 
does out of working out a bridge 
hand or improving his golf game. 

Mr. Kahn was approached by an 
inventor with an “idea” to sell which 
he supposed Mr. Kahn’s company 
would be anxious to get. “Splendid,” 
said Mr. Kahn in appreciation of the 
idea, and reaching down into a 
drawer, he drew out a bundle of 
diagrams and patent material which 
he spread out. 

“See here,” he said, “I discarded 
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almost your identical plan because it 
occurred to me that there was a bet- 
ter way—this is what we are doing 
now’—and Mr. Kahn proceeded to 
show his innovation, a result of con- 
tinued thinking on the problems of 
his business. 


At interesting personality of the 
conservative type, Ralph B. 
Lloyd, of Los Angeles, is another 
westerner to whom great wealth has 
come in a_ single 

generation. In Ven- 

tura county his 

father, a Missouri 

farmer, acquired a 

comparatively small 

cattle ranch, 8,000 

acres. But — what 

acres! Ralph be- 

strode bucking 

bronchos and clattered. about over 
the land oblivious to what was 
farther underneath. He could brand 
a calf or play a mouth organ with the 
best of ’em. After the death of his 
father, developments began and he 
did his share of bringing in the great 
Ventura oil fields. 

In Los Angeles he erects and owns 
buildings and buildings. He accumu- 
lates books and pictures and descrip- 
tions of the sort of structure he 
intends to create. He hires two archi- 
tects.to work out competitive plans, 
sometimes three plans, for the same 
structure. 

There is a considerable income 
from a daily output of 70,000 barrels 
of petroleum, and from 125,000 feet 
of natural gas piped into the Los 
Angeles gas market, and for years 
Lloyd has been putting most of that 
income into building and realty pro- 
jects there and elsewhere. Recently 
he picked Portland, Oregon, for a 
winner and is starting a three million 
dollar residential hotel on a site cov- 
ering ten blocks. A park and golf 
links are a part of the project. 

Visiting Portland the other day, in 
the office of President Guy Talbot 
of the Pacific Power & Light Com- 
pany, he was introduced to L. T. 
Merwin, manager of the Northwest- 
ern Electric Power Co. “That name, 
Merwin,” he observed, “I’ve heard 
it before—the ‘Merwin stride’— 
weren’t you champion heel-and-toe 
walker at California University 32 
years ago?” 

“Stride fiddlesticks !”’ said Merwin, 
“T also remember that you held the 
school records for pole vault, shot- 
put and 100-yard dash. And you 
seem to be still able to go some.” 
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THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


ON 


HERE is something in our legis- 

lative system which seems to 
prevent the various factors in indus- 
try from co-operating fully to pre- 
serve their investments and promote 
each other’s best interests, and so 
there is need for tempering the com- 
petitive theory of trade with a co- 
operative spirit for the good of all 
concerned.—Matthew Woll,  vice- 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Your circumstances may be uncon- 
genial, but they shall. not long re- 
main so if you but perceive an Ideal 
and strive to reach it. You can not 
travel within and stand still with- 
out.—James Lane Allen. 


I am going back home and spread 
the gospel of a high protective tariff, 
for it is in that that I see the possi- 
bilities of the growth not only of 
England but of the entire British na- 
tion—Sir Harry Armstrong, retiring 
British Consul General, N. Y. 


I would say that when from the 
human heart the cry goes up, “What 
is it all about?” it is no true answer 
to look only at that part of experience 
which comes to us through certain 
sensory organs and reply: “It is 
about atoms and chaos, it is about 
a universe of fiery globes moving on 
to impending doom; it is about non- 
computed algebra”; but rather is it 
about a spirit in which truth has its 
shrine, with potentialities of self- 
fulfillment in its response to beauty 
and right—Sir Arthur Eddington. 


The greatest thing a child ever 
gets in the school, or the adult in col- 
lege, is not subject matter, but heart 
contact with great personality.— 
Search. 


I call that man idle, who might be 
better employed.—Socrates. 


Egotism is the anesthetic which 
nature gives us to deaden the pain of 
being a fool—Dr. Herbert Shofield, 
Loughborough, England. 


If people would whistle more and 
whine less; hustle more and _ holler 
less; work more and worry less; 
boost more and beef less; give more 
and grab less; business would be bet- 
ter darn fast.—Galen Starr Ross. 


If your luck isn’t what it should 
be, put a “P” before it, and continue 
to try.—Selected. 


e 
A Text 


And now men see not the 
bright iight which is in the 
clouds: but the wind passeth, 
and cleanseth them. — Job 
37:21. 


Sent in by J. Sandison, 
Miami, Fla. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 


used, 
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Success must mean what many 
business men find lacking in our 
youth to-day: reliability, depend- 
ability, punctuality, regularity, honest 
work, willingness to do hard work, 
the ability to understand and to do 
exactly what one is told to do. The 
man who can is the king among men. 
—Dr. H. H. Horne. 


Learn that every flatterer lives at 
the expense of those who listen to 
him.—La Fontaine. 


The executive of the future will 
be rated by his ability to anticipate 
his problems rather than to meet 
them as they come.—Howard Coon- 


ley. 

The only road, the sure road—to 
unquestioned credit and a sound fi- 
nancial condition is the exact and 
punctual fulfilment of every pecuni- 
ary obligation, public or private, ac- 
cording to its letters and spirit.— 
Hayes. 


UR rulers will best promote: the 

improvement of the nation by 
strictly confining themselves to their 
own legitimate duties—by leaving 
capital to find its most lucrative 
course, commodities their fair price, 
industry and intelligence their natural 
reward, idleness and folly their 
natural punishment—by maintaining 
peace, by defending property, by 
diminishing the price of law, and by 
observing strict economy in every de- 
partment of the state. Let the Gov- 
ernment do this—the People will as- 
suredly do the  rest——Macaulay 
(1830). : 
From A. W. Hinaman, Williamsport, Pa. 


Some folks would be successful if 
success could be arrived at merely by 
pressing a push-button. But it takes 
a more strenuous sort of push.— 
Jerome P. Fleishman. 


Leadership is the guiding power 
of business at work. It represents 
the confidence and faith of the many 
in the few. It is responsible for the 
profits of business—for the. liveli- 
hood of workers. It is the trusteeship 
of success. Especially do conditions 
to-day demand real leadership— 
knowledge, vision, fighting deter- 
mination and courage. Dependable 
information must be more construc- 
tively used. Inefficiencies must be 
eliminated, mere competent organiza- 
tion built up, new ideas and better 
methods adopted—to prevent loss and 
insure profits and goodwill.—Ernst 
& Ernst. 


We cannot waste time. We can 
only waste ourselves—George M. 
Adams. 


To work steadily and to wait, 
knowing that right results inevitably 
follow right efforts, is a sign of 
greatness.—Albert B. Lord. 


The speculator and the doubter 
fail. The investor and the believer 
succeed.—The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 
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Stocks Favored by Executives 


Forbes Quarterly Nation-Wide Poll Shows Individual 
Issues Favored by Industrial Leaders Who Also 
Forecast the General Market for the First Quarter 


was begun two years ago, ForBEs 

Eighth Quarterly Stock Question- 
aire was sent out around the begin- 
ning of December. As usual the re- 
plies are calculated to indicate the 
stock market sentiment of the most 
successful corporation leaders in 
American industry. 

Following the lines of previous 
questionnaires, letters were addressed 
to the heads of over one thousand 
corporations whose stocks are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
and the New York Curb Exchange. 
The questionnaire asked those corpo- 
ration executives to name in order 
of their choice the five listed stocks 
which they felt have the most favor- 
able prospects for advancing quota- 
tions in the first quarter of 1931. 

In addition to this question, these 
business leaders were asked also to 
express their opinions on the future 
of the general stock market, whether 
its course in the first quarter of 1931 
will be higher, lower or irregular. 

The returns to the latest question- 
naire have been disappointing to some 


ie continuation of the series which 


degree in that their total has shown 


further decline to the lowest in about 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Winners of FORBES Eighth 
Quarterly Stock 
Questionnaire 


American Tel. & Tel. 

U. S. Steel 

General Electric .. 

General Motors 

Standard Oil of N. J. ..... 180 
Union Carbide 170 
Allied Chemical & Dye ... 130 
United Corporation 
Consolidated Gas 

American Can 





a year. Such a-decline in the returns 
was rather anticipated, however, due 
to the general decrease in public and 
executive interest in the stock market 
following its long decline of last year. 
Nevertheless, the total of replies is 
still quite satisfactory and large 
enough to be clearly representative of 


the highest quality of opinion in 
American industry. 


N tabulating the returns for the 

Eighth Quarterly Questionnaire 
the usual method used in previous 
tabulations has been continued. Each 
individual stock mentioned as a fa- 
vorite was scored according to its 
standing in the choice of the individu- 
al executive. By means of this meth- 
od a process of weighting is arrived 
at which seems the most logical and 
equitable process of rating the re- 
turns. 

In the latest or eighth question- 
naire, a total of nearly 100 stocks re- 
ceived one vote or over in the choice 
of the replying executives. Out of 
this total about thirty individual issues 
received a score of fifty or over. In 
the following tabulation the first fif- 
teen winners are listed in order of 
their standing: 


Company Bracket 


American Tel. & Tel 


General Electric 
General Motors 
Standard Oil of N. J 
Union Carbide 
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THE FAVORITE GROUPS in FORBES EIGHTH STOCK QUESTIONNAIRE — 








0 





MME CURRENT QUESTIONNAIRE SCORE 





ELECTRICAL MFG. 








CHEMICALS 
CHAIN STORES 








CJ PREVIOUS QUESTIONNAIRE 


METALS 
RAIL ROADS 














Allied Chemical & Dye.... 
United Corporation 
Consolidated Gas 
American Can 

Kennecott Copper 
American Tobacco 
Standard Oil of Ind 
Anaconda 

International Tel. & Tel.... 


NCE more the tide of battle for 

first place has reversed itself 
and American Tel. & Tel. has taken 
first place and put itself back in the 
running with U. S. Steel as the pri- 
mary tavorite among all listed stocks 
on the American market, in the choice 
of the most important executives 
known to the nation. In the previous, 
or seventh, questionnaire U. S. Steel 
won first prize for the fourth time 
since the quarterly questionnaires 
were inaugurated. With its present 
victory in the eighth questionnaire, 
American Tel. & Tel. has won first 
prize in three questionnaires. Gen- 
eral Electric has won first prize in 
only one questionnaire and completes 
the triumvirate of favorite stocks. 

The scores of the various individu- 
al stocks and of the individual groups 
are naturally considerably lower in 
the present questionnaire than in the 
previous one due to the moderate de- 
cline in the number of returns re- 
ceived. Still it appears that in the 
current questionnaire American Tel. 
& Tel. has won first prize by about 
the same margin that U. S. Steel took 
first place in the previous question- 
naire. General Electric takes third 
place with about the same margin 
as in the previous contest. 

General Motors continues to be 
among the high favorites.and has ad- 
vanced from 5th place in the previous 
questionnaire to 4th place in the 
present one, displacing American Can 
which has dropped back to 10th place. 
Standard Oil of N. J. has also moved 
up slightly and Union Carbide has 
advanced from 8th to 6th place. Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye is one of the 
newcomers in the list of winners. 
This stock has placed 6th in the latest 
questionnaire although it did not place 
even in the list of the first 20 winners 
of the previous contest. United Cor- 
poration has improved its position 
slightly and Consolidated Gas has 
moved up to 9th place compared with 
25th place in the results of the pre- 
vious or seventh questionnaire. 


HE contest for favorite groups 

has been conducted along the same 
lines as previously. All stocks receiv- 
ing a final score of more than 50 
have been placed in their proper 
group and their scores totaled to give 
the group standing. 

As in the case of the individual 
stocks, the group scores are generally 
smaller than in the previous question- 
naire due to the decline in the number 


of replies received for the eighth 
quarterly poll. As usual, the public 
utility group has walked away with 
the prize. This group has won every 
contest so far, and the important 
point in the present questionnaire 
seems not so much the score of the 
public utility classification as the fact 
that the steel group has fallen off 
in popularity. 

In the previous questionnaire the 
steel classification came within 20 
points of taking first place away from 
the public utilities, but in the latest 
poll the steel stocks, while still main- 
taining second place, have dropped 
back to a score of not much more 
than half that set up by the public 
utility group. 

The food stocks have also dropped 
back considerably and occupy only 
9th place compared with 3rd place in 
the previous questionnaire. The oils, 
electric manufacturing, chemicals and 
motors have each moved up one place 
due to the drop in the food stocks, 
and the oils have moved into 3rd 
place, which was formerly occupied 
by the food group. Chain stores 


have advanced from 12th to 7th place, 
while metals and mining have gone 
up one group. The railroad classifi- 
cation has improved its position to the 





Retaining Workers 


RA L. TITUS, vice-president, 

Alto Mill & Lumber Company, 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., writes to the 
Editor : 

“Responding to your request for 
answer to the question, “Why try to 
avoid dismissing workers?” 

“Our little factory and yard has 
deliberately followed the policy of re- 
taining all employees and maintaining 
the wage scale throughout the present 
depression, although we have had to 
reduce hours. 

“It is the duty of emplovers to 
keep all of their men at work as many 
hours as possible during times of de- 
pression. There will be less final 
loss than if they pursued the short- 
sighted policy of discharging men and 
thereby adding fuel to the flame of 
hard times, discontent and suffering. 
It is much worse to lay off one man 
out of five than to reduce hours 
twenty per cent. True, this prac- 
tice will reduce profits, but, in the 
long run, will prove the best policy, 
for the depression will thereby be 
modified and shortened very mate- 
rially, hastening the opportunity to 
recuperate when better times arrive. 

“Let us also consider the higher 
motive of using our position and 
means in being a real benefactor to 
our fellowmen. More humanity and 
less penuriousness.” 
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extent of just barely placing among 
the first 10 prize winning groups, 
compared with about 13th place in 
the previous or seventh questionnaire. 

The following list shows the first 
twelve prize winning groups in 
Forses Eighth Quarterly Stock 
Questionnaire : 


Group Bracket 


Electrical Manufacturing... 
Chemicals 

Motors 

Chain Stores 
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Railroads 
Tobaccos 


HE forecast section of our series 

of quarterly questionnaires is do- 
ing better than the questionnaire itself 
and the percentage of total replies to 
the forecast question has been con- 
stantly increasing for the past four 
or five questionnaires. In the present 
contest something like 80 per cent. of 
the replies received have been willing 
to hazard an opinion on the future 
of the market as well as listing their 
favorite individual stocks. This sec- 
tion of our questionnaire is, there- 
fore, constantly gaining and is now 
very representative. 

The most important change in sen- 
timent since the previous question- 
naire is the increase in the corpora- 
tion executive opinion which favors 
higher market prices over the first 
quarter of 1931. In the latest ques- 
tionnaire those favoring higher prices 
have gone above 50 per cent. for the 
first time in just about a year. Those 
favoring lower prices have also in- 
creased moderately, however, at the 
expense of the proportion which ex- 
pect the market to move irregularly. 
The tendency therefore, seems to be 
for the executives to take a more 
definite stand though the actual pro- 
portion favoring higher or lower 
prices appears to be about the same. 

The following table shows the pro- 
portion favoring definite opinions in 
the last three questionnaires : 

Questionnaire 

Forecast Eighth Seventh Sixth 
Higher .... 51% 44% 45% 
Lower 16 12 12 
Irregular .. 33 at 43 


Despite the rather anticipated re- 
action in stock market interest among 
corporation executives the results 
of Forses Eighth Quarterly Stock 
Questionnaire appear still to be very 
representative and to afford a helpful 
cross section of the opinion in the 
highest places of American industry 
relative to the future of individual 
stocks and individual groups. 
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OBERT P. LAMONT, Secre- 
R tary of Commerce: 

“While it is impossible to forecast 
at what time unmistakable evidences 
of improvement in business will oc- 
cur, it is clear that we have reached 
a point where cessation of further de- 
clines and beginning of recovery may 
reasonably be expected. There can 
be no doubt that the inherent strength 
of our economic structure will enable 
our country to lead the world in a 
vigorous recovery from the present 
depression as we have done in the 
past.” 


ILLIAM L. COOPER, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce: 

“It would be unwise to predict how 
long our foreign trade will continue 
at a reduced volume. There are signs 
evident which show that we are again 
moving ahead to a point where supply 
and demand will be properly balanced, 
but it is impossible to determine with 
any degree of accuracy how long a 
period of time the process of adjust- 
ment will require.” 


W. ROBERTSON, chairman, 
e Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company: 

“Some time during 1931, there is 
every reason to expect a general im- 
provement. The process of recovery 
will be more gradual than that of 
1921, but since fundamental economic 
conditions are now much more satis- 
factory than they were immediately 
following the war, it is to be assumed 
that the resulting period of prosperity 
will be more enduring.” 


LFRED P. SLOAN, JR., presi- 
dent, General Motors Corpora- 
tion: 

“There is no cause for discourage- 
ment. Similar conditions have been 
with us before. No one can possibly 
prophesy with any degree of certainty 
as to when a change will take place, 
but no one will deny that it is only 
a question of time. This country of 
curs is in no sense changed. It is 
blessed with enormous stores of natu- 
ral resources, populated by the most 
ingenious and aggressive of all people 
who have demonstrated time and time 
again their ability to think straight; 


Business Leaders Predict 
Gradual Improvement 





President Hoover: 


66 URING the past twelve 
months we have suf- 
fered with other nations from 
economic depression .... In 
the larger view the major 
forces of the depression now 
‘lie outside the United States, 
and our recuperation has been 
retarded by the unwarranted 
degree of fear and apprehen- 
sion created by these outside 
forces. We should remember 
that these occasions have been 
met many times before, that 
they are but temporary, that 
our country is today stronger 
and richer in resources, in 
equipment, in skill than ever 
in its history. We are in an 
extraordinary degree self-sus- 
taining, we will overcome the 
world influences, and will lead 
the march of prosperity as we 
have always done hitherto.” 





to act intelligently, and to face the 
facts. Let us not lose faith in the 
principles, the policies and the leader- 
ship that have brought us the highest 
standards of living and the broadest 
opportunity for individual effort. Our 
industrial progress, in the future as 
in the past, must be founded upon 
the principle that the prosperity of 
cne is dependent upon the prosperity 
of all.” 


R. ERSKINE, president, Stu- 

-\ . debaker Corporation: 
“Whenever consumers and invest- 
ors have convincing evidence that 
prices have reached bottom, increased 
buying will begin and the machinery 
of production, distribution and em- 
ployment will function in a more 
normal manner. What the country 
needs is leadership which will estab- 
lish confidence in existing prices. 
Practically all producers, distributors, 
consumers and investors have been 
demoralized from the continuous 
liquidation of property at sacrifice 
prices and this debilitating process 
must cease before prosperity can re- 
turn. Confidence awaits the pulmotor 
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of stability in present price levels, 
and our national psychology needs a 
doctor.” 


ERARD SWOPE, president, 
General Electric Company: 

“New methods in industry, with 
electricity as their base, are being con- 
tinually introduced ; new uses are con- 
stantly being found for electrical 
apparatus and appliances in the home 
and new devices are being developed 
to meet these needs. 

“We expect this course to con- 
tinue, and therefore look forward 
with confidence, believing that the 
electrical manufacturing business, as 
a whole, in the new year, should sure- 
ly be no worse and possibly some- 
what better than in 1930.” 


RVING T. BUSH, president, 
Bush Terminal Company: 

“I expect slowly improving condi- 
tions in 1931 and a decided improve- 
ment by the end of the year. The 
underlying wealth of the United 
States is still with us and, best of all, 
the underlying character. It is char- 
acter that determines the success of a 
man or a nation. It is a time for 
courage and the exercise of common 
sense. We have been drunk with 
false prosperity. When we get over 
our headaches, there will be enough 
real fundamentals to satisfy any one 
except those who expect something 
for nothing.” 


HOMAS E. WILSON, head of 
Wilson & Company : 

“T am of the opinion that we have 
now passed through, and have behind 
us, the worst phases of the depres- 
sion. The future, I think, will see a 
steady, healthy upturn in business. 
I cannot but feel conservatively opti- 
mistic about the business future of 
our country.” 


Be J. O'BRIEN, president, H. 
M. Byllesby & Company: 
“Many utility companies increased 
their business and earnings during 
1930. Where a falling off in output 
occurred it was due to lessened power 
and heating demands from industries 
already served. Residential and com- 
mercial sales gained in a most satis- 
factory manner. During 1931 our 
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power and heating business should 
advance in conformity with the ex- 
pected industrial revival.” 


AMES SPEYER, head of Speyer 

& Company: 

“No good American—knowing his 
country’s economic and financial 
strength—with justified confidence in 
the enterprise and self-reliance of 
our people, under our form of Gov- 
ernment, can have any real reason 
to take a pessimistic view as to our 
future. On the contrary, the won- 
derful spirit of co-operation and de- 
termination to help each other, with- 
out distinction as to race, color or 
creed, which our men and women 
are again showing now, and which 
no other nation has ever equalled, 
must fill every patriotic American 
with just pride and with a fresh 
spirit of optimism and faith in the 
future of the United States of 


America. If we continue to work 
and save, with due regard to our 
obligations towards others, prosper- 
ity—not booms or depressions—will 
in the future, as in the past, be the 
normal state of our blessed country 
and of its people, with the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 


E. DICKINSON, president, 
. Indiana Limestone Company: 
“The outlook for our business has 
never been more promising because 
of the public building programs and 
the scores of large private projects 
held in abeyance for the past twenty 
months.” 


RANK H. WOODS, chairman, 

Addressograph International Cor- 
poration, president, Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, and 
O’Gara Coal Company: 
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“In my judgment, we have reached 
the bottom of the present depression. 
The prices of basic commodities, as 
well as securities, have been fairly 
well stabilized. Our financial situa- 
tion is sound and there is ample cred- 
it for legitimate enterprises. When 
the grass begins to grow and the 
leaves bud out and we see Nature 
resuming the work of replenishment, 
the confidence and courage of people 
generally will be revived and business 
will show a marked improvement. I 
believe that during the year 1931 we 
will get back to normal.” 


: EDSON WHITE, president, 
. Armour & Company: 
“It is true that we have more than 


-a normal number of unemployed peo- 


ple, and that industry is marking 

time, and that price levels are remark- 

ably low. On the other hand, it is 
(Continued on page 40) 


Sell More by Showmanship! 


OW to make people take notice, 
in the midst of depressing 
events and all manner of dis- 

tractions—that is the vital problem of 
the moment for everyone who has 
goods or services to sell. 

When the mass of people are not 
in a buying mood—when a wave of 
economy is sweeping over the country 
—all ordinary sales methods become 
ineffective. Something new, some- 
thing different, must be done. 

I would suggest that the most ef- 
fective new method to adopt is show- 
manship. 

Whoever can create a new Show— 
a striking attraction that compels the 
tavorable attention of the public— 
has discovered one of the secrets of 
success. He has found out how to 
sell his goods or his services. 

The average brain is, as we know, 
half asleep. The quality of conscious- 
ness is very low. Our streets are 
filled with trance-walkers. Most peo- 
ple are not keenly interested in their 
daily work nor in the ordinary hap- 
penings of the day. 


OST people work because they 
must. It is only the ambitious 
and intelligent few who know what 
the joy of work means. But—and 
here is the vital point—they all go to 
a Show because they want to go. They 
are Show-minded. People of all 
classes are. One of the most univer- 
sal desires of all people in all coun- 
tries is to be entertained. 
Few people can provide their own 
entertainment. They find themselves 
caught in the toils of a stale routine. 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Few people, at the moment, have 
active, pleasant thoughts. Their 
minds are dull or worried by displeas- 
ing fears or memories. They want 
to be taken outside of themselves. 

Consequently, a Show—a Display 
—takes temporary possession of their 
minds and gives them a vivid sense 
of pleasure. It makes them more 
alive and happier. 

This is the psychology of Show- 
manship. It makes people forget 
their troubles. It wakes up the brain 
and strengthens the will-power. It 
overcomes, at least for a time, the 
spirit of apathy, inertia and depres- 
sion. 


EOPLE are always impressed by 
novelty—by something different. 

Once, Sir Herbert Tree, the London 
actor-manager, on a sweltering day 
in August, put a huge block of ice 
in the foyer of his theatre. 

“What good will that do?” asked 
a friend. “Not much,” replied Tree 
gaily. “But it looks so damned 
thoughtful.” He was a Showman. 

There is seldom any dignity in 
Showmanship. No one pays ten 
cents to see the most dignified man in 
the world, but people pay hundreds 
of. millions of dimes to see Charlie 
Chaplin, who has no dignity at all. 
Many a business concern, petrified by 
dignity, would do well to remember 
this fact. 

The fact is that Showmanship has 
conquered the world. It is now the 


supreme force in moulding public 
opinion. And public opinion has be- 
come dominant. 

We must now learn how to drama- 


‘tize salesmanship. If we want to sell 


goods or services to a man, the first 
thing to do is to wake him up, to 
put some life into him. The first 
step is to secure his keen, favorable 
attention. 


N order to sell more goods to-day, 

we must use an event—a scene—a 
display—a contest—a full-page ad- 
vertisement that compels attention, or 
a poster that gives people something 
te talk about. There must be some- 
thing different of a spectacular na- 
ture—something that will brighten 
the dull eyes and strengthen the weak 
wills. 

When we stimulate the brain by 
something very attractive— 
when we set fire to the brain, as we 
might say—its energy ceases to be 
bottled up. It becomes active and 
the will is likely to come into play. 

The one influence that can best 
stimulate the brain in this way is 
Showmanship. We must all now be- 
gin to study and apply it. It creates 
new buying habits. It leads people 
to have new wishes and these wishes 
become the will and lead to action. 

Especially in a time of depression, 
the element of entertainment must be 
introduced into our selling plans. 
There must be something done to 
counteract the effect of the bad news 
in the daily press. And in my opin- 
ion, the one best thing to do is to use 
more and more SHOWMANSHIP. 
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Stampeded 


J. GUNDERSON, Louisville, 
« aes 

‘Why shouldn't our present eco- 
nomic depression continue indefinitely 
when the so-called captains of indus- 
try have stampeded? 

“Half of all local advertising is 
built around hard times, scaring the 
public and, at the same time, trying 
to make them spend their last year’s 
savings. Most business houses talk 
hard times to their employees. 

“We hear propaganda on how to 
create prosperity from these same 
business dealers. But do they prac- 
tise what they preach? Not much. 

“The working masses are broke, 
but give them an opportunity to earn 
a dollar and they will recirculate 95 
cents of it. Let’s open our factories 
and mines and give them some relief, 
and a market will again be created 
for goods and prosperity will again 
return.” 


Would Distribute Work 


RNOLD SORENSEN, Brush, 
Colorado: 

“The suffering in this country, I 
feel, is caused almost entirely by un- 
employment, fear of unemployment, 
and hesitancy to buy normally be- 
<ause of that fear. 

“Employers cannot be blamed for 
not hiring more men than they can 
pay and still make profits, nor will 
they do so. Would it not be much 
better, in a time of readjustment, to 
have a business, for example, employ 
five men at forty dollars per week, 
than four men at fifty dollars, shorter 
hours if need be, unless demand 
should speedily develop in the busi- 
ness in question, than to have our 
theoretical fifth man, and his family, 
dependent on charity, or in the crim- 
inal class, with the four men who are 
employed footing the bill, whether 
they will believe it or not? 

“I am not recommending perma- 
nent wage-cutting, but I surely do be- 
lieve we need wider distribution of 
buying power.” 


A Fair Exchange 


VENING World Herald, Omaha, 
Nebraska : 
“Brule, Neb.—Recently upon re- 
«ceipt of the routine solicitation re- 
newal slip notifying him that his sub- 
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scription to ForBes had elapsed, H. 
LB. Dopf, local banker, wrote the pub- 
lisher that he desired to exchange five 
bushels of wheat for a year’s sub- 
scription, in lieu of paying the usual 
five-dollar rate. 

“*T regard five bushels of wheat 
as actually worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion even if the rest of the world 
doesn’t place a reasonable value on 
wheat these days,’ ForBes answered. 

“Dopf then purchased five bushels 
of wheat from a local elevator, paying 
a dollar per bushel; then resold it to 
the elevator at half the price. The 
elevator forwarded to ForseEs a scale 
ticket for $2.50 and the subscription 
deal was consummated. The farmer 
who raised the wheat was the winner 
by the transaction.” 


Praise for Utilities 


B. LANDIS writes: 

e ‘While we Pennsylvanians were 
taught in the recent election cam- 
paign by our Governor-elect, Gifford 
Pinchot, just how naughty the utility 
companies are, we are inclined to 
think that your article, ‘Progressive- 
ness Has Brought Utility Prosperity,’ 
hits the nail on the head. The utility 
companies are doing a real merchan- 
dising job, though there is lots of 
room for improvement. Watch them 
improve.” 


W ould “Rationalize”’ Business 


‘srFPXHE FOOD INSTITUTE,” a 

bulletin to members of Ameri- 
can Institute of Food Distribution, 
Inc. : 

“The note which the Food Insti- 
tute staff has been sounding through- 
out the current year that the next 
great change in business relationships 
must come through competitive 
groups establishing methods of work- 
ing together which will control cut- 
throat competition and work towards 
economies in distribution—is now ap- 
pearing generally in the financial 
press and in meetings of business or- 
ganizations. 

“Economists are calling attention 
to the fact that the best way to speed 
the return of full production is to get 
retail prices down to the measure of 
the decline that has come in raw ma- 
aterials. The principal rea- 
son why prices to consumers are gen- 
erally not down to levels that will 
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permit people to buy substantially 
larger quantities is because the ex- 
cessive competition in distribution has 
superimposed upon most commodities 
a large item of retail cost that can- 
not be appreciably reduced while 
wages in the distributing field are 
maintained and industries are unable 
to rid themselves of the excessive dis- 
tributing expenses that they have in- 
curred. 

“Various names are being applied 
to the change which we have been 
describing as ‘rationalizing’ business. 
Fores calls it ‘co-ordinating.’ A 
more recent suggestion is ‘the ration- 
al co-ordinating of distributing serv- 
ice.’ ” 


Must Heed Signals 


EST PALM BEACH, Florida, 
Times : 

“The red and green light system 
for automobile traffic is quite thor- 
oughly believed in by most persons. 
The green means to go ahead; the 
red means that if you go ahead there 
may be a wreck. 


“Business so far has failed to 
apply any such sensible arrangement 
for the conduct of its affairs. It de- 
sires green lights all the time, which 
would be fine if situations and cir- 
cumstances that cannot be hidden did 
not prompt switching on the red dan- 
ger signals and reason prompt some- 
what of a slowing-down until the 
highway cleared up a bit. 


“Tt was not until a few months 
ago that Eugene Black, governor of 
the Atlanta Federal Reserve bank, 
broke the spell by declaring that, ‘I 
do not agree with those men who in 
their optimism are declaring that 
prosperity is right around the cor- 
ner.’ Since that time and even be- 
fore, those who refused to switch on 
the red lights and warn of disaster 
are now turning quack and trying to 
tell business how to get its machine 
out of the ditch. 

“And now B. C. Forbes comes 
forward with this sane remark: 
‘Leaders tell me privately that arti- 
ficial attempts to interfere with eco- 
nomic processes now at work will 


_only make matters worse.’ If lead- 


ers are recognizing the truth now, it 
still remains truth and fact. They 
were remiss in not calling attention to 
it a year ago.” 
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Guides Largest Enterprise in the World 


jectives of business: greater effi- 
ciency, progressive action, new activi- 
ties, whatever would mean better 
and cheaper service 


HE sudden outbreak of the 
European War, when he was 
caught stranded in Lucerne, along 
with many other Americans, chal- 
lenged Gifford’s resourcefulness. 
Banks ceased paying cash, trans- 
portation immediately became de- 
moralized, panic gripped many school 
teachers and others of slender means. 
A committee was formed, an office 
was opened with Gifford in charge. 
This allayed the excitement. Gifford 
persuaded the banks to accept express 
checks and letters of credit as de- 
posits and to advance $100 in cash 
per person when leaving, the balance 
to be paid in America. This done, 
Gifford went to Genoa and negotiated 
passage for marooned Americans. 
Walter Gifford was destined to 
perform one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of his life during the war. 
There are a handful of American 
civilians whose war services tran- 
scended in value that of all but one 
or two military leaders. Gifford was 
the youngest of them. They included 
Herbert Hoover, Dwight W. Mor- 
row, Bernard N. Baruch, Daniel Wil- 
lard, Howard E. Coffin. 
From the time the first shot was 


(Continued from page 15) 


fired in Europe, Gifford admits, “I 
was excited about American prepar- 
edness.” 

He promptly joined the first busi- 
ness men’s military training camp at 
Plattsburg in 1915. When Mr. 
Coffin became chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Preparedness, 
he got President Wilson to ask five 
engineering societies to co-operate 
with the Naval Consulting Board, 
with a view to taking a survey of the 
industrial resources of the United 
States. Vice-President John J. 
Carty, of American Telephone, then 
President of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, introduced 
Gifford to Mr. Coffin, with the result 
that America’s ablest statistician was 
“conscripted” to make a survey of 
28,000 factories and to compile 
schedules showing what each could 
make in time of war—a colossal un- 
dertaking. 

This was followed by a law pro- 
viding for the Council of National 
Defense, composed of six Cabinet 
officers and seven civilians. Secre- 
tary of War Baker asked President 
Vail to lend Gifford for twelve 
weeks to organize the work of this 
new body, at Washington. Before 
the twelve weeks elapsed, the United 
States had broken off relations with 
Germany. 

The Council of National Defense. 


Making Depression 


DDIE CANTOR in one of his 

inspired satirics tells about meet- 
ing a man who was mighty strong for 
the depression because he happened 
to be a manufacturer of red ink! Yet 
there is not going to be nearly as 
much red ink used as many people 
suppose, for there are brilliant excep- 
tions to the universal moaning. 

Although the entire building in- 
dustry has been facing a recession of 
nearly 30 per cent. in building awards 
throughout the year, the National 
Gypsum Company is closing its books 
with the largest profit that the com- 
pany has made in three years. This 
record has been achieved without any 
reduction in wages, either on the pro- 
duction or selling side of the busi- 
ness. In fact, the company has in- 
creased its expenditures for sales, ad- 
vertising and research work through- 
cut the year. 

When approached by ForseEs as to 
just how this had been done, Melvin 
H. Baker, the president of National 
Gypsum, declared that it had not been 
accomplished by any “miraculous tac- 
tics.” “We simply sized up the situa- 


An INTERVIEW WITH 


MELVIN H. BAKER 


President, National Gypsum Company 


tion at the start of the year and put 
forth the necessary energy to increase 
our volume of business so that we 
might operate at greater efficiency,” 
said Mr. Baker. “The major factor 
of helpfulness has been a sustained 
drive for sales that has been produc- 
tive throughout the year. 

“Usually a gypsum manufacturer 
experiences a peak load in the Spring 
and Fall seasons. This year we have 
been able to iron out that peak to a 
considerable extent. Our sales vol- 
ume became satisfactory early in the 
year, continued well above average 
throughout the Summer months and 
remained strong in the normally dull 
months. 

“The chief reason for this is that 
our sales activities have been car- 
ried on with extreme aggressiveness 
throughout all seasons of the year. 
We have given our dealers an inten- 
sive type of selling support that was 


recognizing Gifford’s unique ability, 
elected him its chief executive 
officer. In this capacity Gifford 
toiled literally day and night. His 
exhaustive research had given him a 
more thorough knowledge of the 
nation’s industrial resources for sup- 
plying war materials than was pos- 
sessed by any other individual. When 
the Interallied Munitions Council 
was organized, Gifford became Secre- 
tary of the United States section. 


WHOLE volume could fittingly 

be written about Gifford’s labors 
during 1916-17-18. He worked then 
as he has ever since, by reason and 
not by authority. He did not issue 
orders, military-fashion, and demand 
instant and unquestioning obedience ; 
his method was to exercise tact, to 
give reasons and thus inspire co- 
operation in attaining the supreme 
object, the winning of the war. 

The war over, he returned to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, with the title of Comp- 
troller. Gifford’s superiors saw that 
their youthful colleague had grown 
enormously in stature, that he had 
broadened and blossomed into an 
executive of the first caliber. 


The concluding instalment of 
this article about Walter S. Gif- 
ford will appear in the next issue 


Pay 


especially valuable in these times, 

“We have endeavored to back up 
cur sales work in the field by a bet- 
ter service throughout our plant, 
Shipments have been handled prompt- 
ly and carefully; sales promotion ac- 
tivities have been conducted in a 
thorough-going manner. 

“A close watch has been kept over 
the tempo of the building industry 
and we were among the first to re- 
alize that home modernizing activities 
would provide an important offset to 
unemployment. This led us to place 
in the hands of our dealers a special 
Fall campaign to stimulate the inter- 
est of home owners in making those 
repairs and alterations that are always 
desirable. This campaign stressed 
the good judgment of making such 
changes while both material and labor 
costs were much lower than could be 
expected when building is normal. 

“Not only have our own sales in- 
creased at least 10 per cent. above our 
volume in 1929 but we find that our 
dealers generally have enjoyed better 
business than has been the case with 
most of their competitors.” 
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A GOOD LOCATION 


HEN considering the 
establishmentofa plant 
remember that millions 
have been wasted in choos- 
ing the wrong location. 


Therefore consider—Phila- 
delphia. Business and indus- 
try sometimes let a poor 
location of plant, branches 
or warehouses swallow up 
income year after year that 
should be swelling profits. 




















be effected by using 
Philadelphia as a new or 
additional base. 


General reports on ‘“‘Labor,”’ 
‘*Power,’’ ‘* Transporta- 
tion,”’ *‘Distribution and 
Production”’ and ‘‘The Real 
Philadelphia”’ as illustrated 
here may be had at once. 


Specific data applying to 
your individual problem will 
be prepared promptly. There 


The technical staff of this Association is no charge. Please use your business 
will supply you with comprehensive letterhead when making requests, ad- 
data on large scale economies that may dressing Department Y 


DELPHIA 
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Cities Service Net Earnings 
Set New Record in 1930 


COMMON STOCKHOLDERS ALONE 
Now NUMBER OVER 429,000 





HE first eleven months of 1930 net earnings of 

Cities Service Company were $53,737,000, an 
increase of $10,285,000 over the full year of 1929. Net 
to Common stock and Reserves for the same period 
was $38,677,000, an increase of $9,086,000 over the 
full year of 1929. 


Owners of Cities Service Common stock increased 
during the year from 341,497 to 429,669. Total num- 
ber of security holders of Cities Service organization 
is now in excess of 750,000. 


Cities Service Company has more than 125 subsid- 
iaries whose combined assets are in excess of a billion 
dollars. 


Let us send you more detaiied information 
about Cities Service Common stock 
and the organization behind it. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street New York City 


Branches in principal cities 




















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 

a : / 60 Wall Street, New York City 
Cities Service Radio Program—every os ’ ; a Bes a 
Feil, 0 P.M. Restore Stanienl Thao Please send me full information about Cities Service 


Cc tock. 
N. B. C.—Coast to Coast and Canadian ee 


Network—WEAF and 28 Stations 
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HE writer’s 1930 forecast mis- 
"Eas The 1929 horoscope 

was cast thus: “That the early 
part of 1929 will witness further 
marking-up of stock quotations is 
the general expectation. My humble 
view is that the strain upon credit 
will cause the speculative boom to 
collapse this year. I fear, too, that 
disturbances in Wall Street will be 
sufficiently severe to have some ad- 
verse effect upon industry and gen- 
eral business. . . Wall Street sug- 
gests Monte Carlo more than the 
world’s leading mart for the calm, 
sober, sane appraisal of investment 
values.” 

That proved only too accurate a 
reading of 1929. 

But look how last year’s prognos- 
tications missed fire: “Whereas it 
was not necessary a year ago to re- 
sort to ‘ifs,’ ‘buts,’ ‘perhapses’ and 
other hedging phrases, one hesitates 
to be equally emphatic at the open- 
ing of 1930. However, here is my 
guess: the stock market will achieve 
a recovery exceeding current expec- 
tations. .. Candidly, it takes cour- 
age—perhaps it would be better to 
say rashness—to attempt to forecast 
the course of industry and business. 
My paradoxical prediction is that 
business will be reasonably satisfac- 
tory but that employment will not 





...B. C. Forbes Predicts... 
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1931 Will Do Better 


Than Expected, 
Stocks Leading Rise 


be equally satisfactory... General 
retail trade will do well if it does not 
prove sub-normal.” 


HAT of 1931? 

First let me summarize the 
gist of ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred printed New Year prophecies: 

“Things will continue very unsat- 
isfactory for the first three months 
and may not show any appreciable 
improvement during the second three 
months; but recovery thereafter 
should become more recognizable, 
and by the end of the year the coun- 
try should be doing better than in 
recent months. The course of the 
Stock market should be somewhat 
similar.” 

I feel that the year will be less un- 
satisfactory than commonly antici- 
pated. 

I venture the prediction that 1931 
will bring numerous uncomfortable 
days for stock market bears, and that 
such days will be witnessed long be- 
fore the second half of the year. 

I believe that almost every basic 
commodity now selling below cost 
of production will begin, sooner 
rather than later, to move upwards 
and that the general commodity 
price level in the United States will 
be substantially higher a year from 
now. 


I cannot see how retail trade can 
continue as restricted as it was dur- 
ing 1930. A distinct quickening of 
ordering should develop even in the 
first six months. 

The first definite up-turn, one visi- 
ble to all, is more likely to come in 
Wall Street than outside of Wall 
Street, although this up-turn logically 
will be preceded by symptoms of im- 
provement in trade and industry not 
discernible to the man in the street. 

Expect a lot of failures during the 
first part of the year—commercial 
failures, financial failures, miscellan- 
eous failures. 


NEMPLOYMENT, while it 

may become somewhat less of a 
disturbing factor, is hardly likely to 
disappear this year. Indeed, labor 
and its troubles are almost sure to 
prove a depressing influence for 
many months. Whether wages can be 
—theoretically—maintained at their 
boom peak is questionable. We all 
know, of course, that the nation’s 
total pay envelope decreased quite 
sharply last year. A shorter work- 
week may be adopted at a goodly 
many points, at the established wage 
rate per hour or day, but at a re- 
duced total for the week. No gen- 
eral solution of our employment 
problem is yet within sight. 
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The continuance of cheap money 
in leading centers will assert its 
customary influence more emphati- 
cally this year than it did last year. 
This influence should mean better 
prices, first, for bonds and, second, 
for good stocks. Also, steps perhaps 
will be taken in influential quarters 
to make funds more readily avail- 
able for home building, a most desir- 
able innovation. Moreover, when 
agricultural commodities and other 
raw materials exhibit unmistakable 
advancing tendencies, financial ar- 
rangements doubtless will be made 
on a considerable scale to lay in 
rather extensive supplies and to take 
care of contracts placed for distant 
delivery. 


ONSUMMATION of the four 
Eastern railway consolidations is 
almost a foregone conclusion, because 
it is inconceivable that 
Hoover would have acted without full 
consultation with the Interstate 
Commerce commissioners. Senatorial 
noise may inject some delay, but con- 
solidations wese specifically stipu- 
lated under the Transportation Act 
of 1920, handiwork of the Senate. 
That merger progress will be made 
in other parts of the country can be 
taken for granted. In the writer’s 
opinion such railway developments 
will powerfully help sentiment and 
will lead to comprehensive capital- 
spending plans. 

General recovery will be stimu- 
lated by revival in installment buy- 
ing. Dire forebodings that a period 
of severe depression would inflict 
colossal losses upon installment sell- 
ers have, happily, not been fulfilled. 
Repossessions, while showing an in- 
crease, have not proved embarrass- 
ingly numerous. The drastic cur- 
tailment in installment buying during 
the last fifteen months means that 
many things have worn out and will 
have to be replaced this year. Should 
the arrival of spring dissipate un- 
employment to normal proportions, 
installment demand could easily 
prove a strong business tonic. 
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INANCE and business must be 
prepared for one shock: 
traordinary shrinkage in individual 
and corporation income tax pay- 


an ex- 


ments during the current year. A 
great many men of means, owners 
of generous portfolics of securities, 
established heavy losses by selling 
stocks towards the close of the year 
—usually switching into other com- 
parable issues. Many individual 
gross incomes were much lower than 
in 1929. And, of course, the fall in 
corporation profit has been terrific. 
Then, too, customs receipts have 
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Few Have Ever Succeeded 


dwindled with our dwindling im- 
ports. All of which means that the 
Treasury will suffer a lean, lean year 
and that tax payers will be worried 
over the prospect of fresh burdens. 


THER disappointments doubtless 

will obtrude, seeing that the in- 
escapable housecleaning following 
the 1929-1930 spasm of depression 
hasn’t yet been thoroughly completed. 
More flotsam and ‘jetsam will come 
to the surface within the next few 
months. 

Washington radicals refuse to be 
bound by the Democratic leaders’ 
pledge to bury the hatchet. Agrarian 
members of Congress, who now 
wield no little power, will trot out 
not a few disturbing legislative pro- 
posals, and will seek to obstruct con- 
structive action sponsored by more 
responsible law-makers. The stock 
market losses suffered by many con- 
stituents, plus the very serious fall 
in agricultural prices, have aggra- 
vated the discontent caused by wide- 
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spread unemployment, thus forming 
somewhat receptive soil for the ger- 
minating of radical agitation. Goy- 
ernment ownership Solons will strive 
to capitalize “anti-capital” feelings 
which have been aroused, but it is 
altogether unlikely that Congress will 
actually enact any important legis- 
lation along that line. So much 
political rottenness has been un- 
covered in different parts of the 
country and the Senate has fallen 
into such poor repute, that the 
majority of people no longer clamor 
for entrusting politicians with the 
handling of still larger amounts of 
their money. Even so, political 
threats may exercise a more or less 
unsettling influence. 


OR must we expect foreign 

news to be wholly favorable. 
Most of Europe is still wrestling with 
economic difficulties, while revolu- 
tions hurt other important parts of 
the world. 

The Bank for International Set- 
tlements may be counted upon to 
come more to the front this year. A 
more equitable distribution of the ab- 
normal mountains of gold piled up 
here and in France would have far- 
reaching benefits. Something should 
be achieved in this direction. 

To sum up, I am somewhat more 
optimistic than the ninety-nine out 
of every hundred whose views are 
epitomized in the opening sentences. 
My guess is that the stock market 
will have an unexpectedly early re- 
bound. If this rebound does not go 
sensationally far, it should be well 
maintained during the year. An up- 
swing in many commodities and raw 
materials is also an early possibility. 
Retail trade should shortly begin to 
improve. Industry as a whole may be 
somewhat tardy in lengthening its 
payrolls sufficiently to make negli- 
gible our unemployment problem. 
This problem threatens to be still 
with us, although in modified degree, 
next Winter. Our foremost leaders 
would do well to address themselves 
with the utmost energy, determina- 
tion and seriousness to its early 
solution. 

All in ali, it should be possible 
to write a less qualifiedly optimistic 
forecast twelve months from now. 
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| bs year past has in many ways been unique 
in financial history. It taught investors that 
economic conditions and trends are of para- 
mount importance. It proved that security prices 
follow the course of business. This we have 
always believed. Even when the idea became 
widespread in 1929 that the business cycle had 
disappeared we stated that “we would not 
have an uninterrupted upward trend in busi- 
ness activity and prosperity.” Forecasting se- 
curity price movements based on such knowl- 
edge was therefore relatively certain. 


Events proved the soundness of our conclusions. 
We advised our clients with a view to building 
up a 50% cash reserve. On February 10th we 
recommended the sale of Rails. On April 28th 
we advised that certain industrials be sold and 
on May 19th advised the sale of Public Utility 
stocks. Our first selling of industrials started in 
February and was followed by more drastic 
selling later. Moderate buying in late June and 
July was cancelled by selling in August, as it 
became clear that the business depression 
would be prolonged. A study of the chart above 
will reveal that our advice in each instance 
was well timed. 


Our decisions were governed by the sound 
principles of economics. It is an understanding 
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of these fundamentals that leads us to state 
that the opportunity of the next decade is now 
in the making. 


Opportunity Lies Ahead 


The time will come soon when we will again 
recommend the purchase of stocks. Such stocks 
should be selected carefully, however, because 
economic conditions have undergone a marked 
change during the past 18 months. The past 
record of a corporation no longer is a true in- 
dicator to its future. 


Before new investments are made it is import- 
ant they be governed by a well-balanced in- 
vestment program. Brookmire Service consists 
not only of collecting industrial and economic 
data and interpreting them for the benefit of 
business men, investors and bankers, but of 
building an investment program suited to indi- 
vidual needs. Under such sound auspices the op- 
portunities for investment success are multiplied. 


Without cost or obligation you can learn the 
details of a Brookmire Service fitted to your 
own requirements, whether you have $5000 or 
$500,000 or more. Although inexpensive in it- 
self, such a service may be priceless to you. 
Upon receipt of the coupon we will furnish com- 
plete information and also will send you the 
current Brookmire Bulletins. 
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ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE . . . NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Bulletins. I have $ ........................ in stocks or in cash for investment. 
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AVIATION 


More Trans-Atlantic 

Flights via Southern Route, 

Postoffice Changes Euro- 
pean Air Mail Plans 


HE two most important trans-At- 
lantic crossings of the new year 
remain uncompleted as these lines 
are written, but the Italian flight appears 
to be making steadier progress than that 
of the German plane, the DO-X. From 
this side two American aviators tried the 
Eastward flight, but were turned back this 
side of Bermuda. 

The group flight of fourteen large 
Italian seaplanes which began around the 
middle of December in Italy, has proceeded 
down the western coast of Africa and 
across the Atlantic on their first long over 
water flight. The total crew consists of 
more than fifty officers and men and be- 
sides these the Italian Government and 
other agencies were co-operating with look- 
out vessels across the entire course to Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, the first objective in 
the western hemisphere. 

Meanwhile Germany’s huge Dornier 
seaplane, the DO-X, is still waiting in 
the harbor at Lisbon, but reports are rath- 
er indefinite. Most authorities do not ex- 
pect the DW-X to complete its trans-At- 
lantic flight to America until better 
weather next Spring, but the ship is un- 
derstood to be ready for its flight and a 
sudden take-off would not be particularly 
surprising. 


ENTION was made in this sec- 

tion about a month ago of the U. S. 
Post Office Department’s call for bids on 
a trans-Atlantic air mail route. This call 
has more recently been withdrawn, but it 
is planned to issue a new call for bids at 
an early date with slightly different con- 
ditions. Original advertisement called for 
a route from the United States to Europe 
by way of Bermuda and the Azores. It is 
understood that Pan-American Airways 
had already opened negotiations for such 
a route with British and French trans- 
portation companies. 


AIRLY reliable reports indicate the 

probability that Cleveland will be the 
more or less permanent place for holding 
the national air races. Senator Hiram 
Bingham, president of the National Aero- 
nautical Association, is reported to have 
announced an agreement with the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce by which the 
Ohio city will be able to satisfy the con- 
test committee of the N. A. A. In such 
a case the committee would plan to hold 
its annual meets in Cleveland for approxi- 
mately the next ten years. For the past 
ten years the national air races have been 
held in a different city each year. 


— Highlights 
of the News 


Eastern Trunk Line Agreement 
New York Bank Rate Reduced to 
Lowest on Record to Spur Busi- 


Employment Decline Slows Up 

Ship Lines Reduce Fares 

Oil Output New Low Since 1926.... 38 

Extra Congress Session Still Looms 38 

Postal Office Recalls Bids for Trans- 
Atlantic Air Mail 

Grain Prices Decline Again 

Annual Bank Failures Set Record... 36 

Railroad Net: Still Low.............. 36 

World Wheat Crop Larger 

German Foreign Trade Gains as 
Other Nations Lose 

Statistics on World Unemployment 34 

French Bank Rate Reduced 

500 Million-a-Year Incomes in 1928 38 

Government Lifts Corn Sugar Ban.. 38 


The first international congress for 
aerial safety was held in Paris toward the 
close of last year and presented a prac- 
tical as well as a theoretical program. 
Papers were presented on practically all 
subjects in the field, including the towing 
oi seaplanes, parachute experiments, acci- 
dent. statistics, the autogiro, oil burning 
motors, floating weather stations across 
the Atlantic, etc. 

Reports from Rome state that the Vati- 
can has recently placed an order for three 
helicopters. They will be built by the 
Italian rival of the Spanish inventor, Juan 
de la Cierva. It is understood that the 
helicopters are the only planes practical 
in the Vatican city due to the lack of 
space, which precludes any large landing 
field. 


LABOR 
AND WAGES 


Employment Drop is 

Checked Somewhat. Statis- 

tics on U. 8. and World 
Unemployment 


LTHOUGH the general level of 
employment has dropped slightly 
lower in recent weeks this move- 
ment is almost entirely a seasonal one, 
since fairly wide declines are anticipated 
at the year end. In fact, the preliminary 
figures for the final month of last year 
indicate that the rate of decline has been 
slowing down and that the drop in De- 


cember was not quite so large as is gen- 
erally anticipated. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
maintained a monthly index of employ- 
ment within its own union ranks for many 
years past. The index numbers, weighted 
according to industry and union workers, 
show the following percentages of unem- 
ployment for the past three years: 


Per Cent. of Union Unemployed 


Month 
January i 11.3 


-_ 
i) 
an 


September 
tober 
November 
December 


TATISTICS issued by the Interna- 

tional Labor Office showed 7,196,668. 
unemployed in 32 countries between June 
and October, 1930, compared to 4,872,517 
during the corresponding period last year. 
However, the bureau estimates a vastly 
greater number of jobless, because some 
countries gave figures only on registered 
unemployed or unemployed trade unionists. 
Moreover, in some cases the figures were 
only up to June, after which unemployment 
increased. 

The total does not include 361,916 in 
Japan and 4,729 in Norway, because com- 
parative figures for 1929 were not avail- 
able. Several million unemployed in the 
United States also were not included. The 
bureau estimated that 79.7 per cent. of 
American workers were employed in Sep- 
tember, 1930, compared with 99.3 per cent. 
in September, 1929. 


PRICES. 


Grains Continue Near Low- 
est in Years But 
Prices Recover Kisewhere 


RR owe arcu in general commodity 
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prices around the close of last’ year 

was relatively short and unimpor- 
tant. The major downward trend was 
resumed at the beginning of 1931 and 
many of the more important commodities 
again sank to mew low levels for many 
years past before another of the intermit- 
tent periods of recovery. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month 
Prev. Prev. 

163.020 186.513 
10.0573 - 12.2367 
82.6 94.4 


Year 
Latest 
159.719 

Bradstreet’s Index.. 9.8352 

Bureau of Labor... 80.4 


Both the monthly and the weekly in- 
dexes of general commodity. prices are stil? 
showing Céftinuation of their long decline 
which has now. been im progress for’ well 
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over a full year. The Irving Fisher 
Weekly index of 200 representative com- 
modities has again dropped into new low 
ground and the lowest in more than fifteen 
years. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
latest Fisher weekly index stands at 
around 78%. This is a decline of a half 
point in a single week and nearly two 
points in a single month, and shows the 
lowest figure reported in this series since 
before the World War. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. 
Ago 


$ .69% 
75% 


Year 
Ago 


$1.32 
92 


Latest 
Wheat, July 
Corn, July 
Oats, July 4 
Cotton, July 16.80 
Flour : i 7.00 
Coffee 4 3 09% 
Sugar, Gran. 0515 
Beef, Family 
Iron, 2X Phila. 
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Steel, Pittsburgh 

Lead 

Copper 

Zinc, E. St. i 4.15 

OE  Vagenesgos sés45%0000 ee 

Rubber, July 9.00 

Gasoline 123 

Crude Oil, Mid. C.... .85 85 
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LTHOUGH the general commodity 

market has not shown any degree of 
concerted strength and has moved irregu- 
larly lower, the only drastic declines have 
taken place in the grain market. Wheat 
has suffered another slaughter following 
the questionable efforts of the Government 
to support prices late last year. Wheat, 
corn, oats and the lesser grains have 
opened the new year with declines of any- 
where from one to ten cents per bushel in 
the past couple of weeks. Cotton has 
acted much better than the grains and 
prices are generally up 50 cents to $1 per 
bushel compared with the closing weeks 
of last year. 


Elsewhere commodity prices have been 
irregular with changes small and mixed, 
but generally on the down side. The mid- 
winter catalogues of the large mail order 
houses show prices considerably lower, 
and Montgomery Ward has made another 
general cut of ten to twenty five per cent. 
for the first quarter of 1931. Now rumors 
are being heard of another reduction in 
tire prices. Besides the decline in rubber 
quotations, tire producers are feeling the 
competition of mail order houses. 

On the other hand, the metal markets 
have been generally firm to higher thus 
far in the new year. Copper quotations 
hav had several new advances for a total 
gaii. of about one half cent, with most of 
the domestic producers now quoting 10% 
cents per pound, and export prices still 
higher. 


SHIPPING 


Large Passenger Lines Re- 
duce Fares to Europe. U. 8. 
Trade Statistics 


ITH the Winter season in the 

North and the post-holiday season 

all over, progress on America’s 
huge maritime construction program -has 
been checked a bit in recent weeks but only 
temporarily, it appears, for ships are not 
built and launched overnight and construc- 
tion now under way or. being planned 
promises continued activity and prosperity 
to important American shipyards for the 
entire year at least. 


Meanwhile, new indications appear of the 
general buying strike and the apparent 
tendency to overbuild capacity and tonnage, 
in the international race for big merchant 
marines. Steamship companies controlling 
almost all of the transatlantic passenger 
services will put into effect reductions in 
fares for the better class of acconimoda- 
tions ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. of 
former rates. The move is made to stimu- 
late travel, announcements said, and is the 
outcome of conferences early last month 
in Paris and London. 


The reductions were atnounced by the 
United States Line, the French Line, the 
Cunard Line and the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company, which controls the 
American, Atlantic Transport, Leyland, 
Panama Pacific, Red Star and White Star 
Lines. The German shipping interests, 
while they made no announcement, are 
expected to meet the reductions of their 
competitors. 


HANGES in the character of our for- 

eign trade, as compared with a year 
ago, are revealed by an analysis of the 
November figures prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce. An outstanding 
feature of the month, it is shown, was 
the increase in the proportion of finished 
manufactures imported and the decrease 
in receipts of crude materials. 

As compared with November, 1929, ex- 
ports showed little change. Shipments 
had a value of $285,441,000, against $435,- 
480,000 a year ago, with finished manufac- 
tures accounting for $115,802,000, or 40.5 
per cent., against $172,589,000, or 39.6 per 
cent.; semi-manufactures, $33,125,000, or 
11.6 per cent., against $51,837,000, or 11.9 
per cent.; crude materials $90,930,000, or 
31.9 per cent., against $144,771,000, or 
33.2 per cent.; crude foodstuffs, $15,592,- 
000, or 5.5 per cent., against $22,557,000, 
or 5.2 per cent., and manufactured food- 
stuffs, $29,992,000, or 10.5 per cent., against 
$43,727,000, or 10.1 per cent. 


MONEY 
AND BANKING 


N. ¥. Bank Rate Lowest 

in History as Money Eases 

Further. Brokers Loans 
Low. Clearings Gain 


HE usual flurry in the money mar- 
j ket was experienced around the. be- 
ginning of the new year and it was 
perhaps a little stronger than financial 
opinion had generally anticipated. The 
advance was almost entirely in the short- 
term market, however, and call money was 
about the only rate to show any substan- 
tial firming up. In this classification, 
however, withdrawals by some of the 
large lending companies for year end 
purposes carried call money rates from 
2% per cent. to a high of around 4 per 
cent. in the New York market. 


This is the highest call money rate seen 
since May of last year, and was more 
than double the average rate for Novem- 
ber and the early part of December. The 
flurry in the loan market has subsided 
about as suddenly as it came, however, 
and all of the important rates sank back 
to their recent ease after the year-end 
demands had been satisfied. 


Current. Interest Rates 
2 Wks. Year 
Ago Ago 


Call Money 244% 6% 
60-90 day time 2% 4% 
Commercial paper 3 3 5 

New York rediscount... 2 2 4%, 


UCH more important than the cur- 

rently low interest rates in the gen- 
eral money market was the action of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
around the close of last year in reducing its 
official rediscount rate to 2 per cent. The 
action came as a surprise to practically the 
entire financial community, but it was a 
pleasant surprise for it is a new testi- 
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monial to the Federal Reserve policy of 
continuing easy faohey rates for the even- 
tual stimulation «af ‘business. 

The 2 per.cent. rediscount rate insti- 
tuted by the ‘New York district bank is 
the lowest rediscount rate ever witnessed 
in the history of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem and is likewise equal to the lowest 
bank rate now existing in any of the im- 
portant world money centers. The new 
rate displaced the old one of 2% per cent. 
which had been in effect since June of last 
year. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS INCREASE AGAIN 
4-65 DILIONS of DOLLARS én NY. STATE ) 
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ROKERS’ loans continued to decline 

in December with the fourteenth con- 
secutive weekly drop which brought total 
loans to brokers under $2,000,000,000 for 
the first time since such weekly reports 
have been published: The latest statement 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York shows total loans to brokers at only 
$1,926,000,000, or a slight gain for the 
week of $6,000,000. Since the middle of 
September, 1930, such loans have been re- 
duced about $1,300,000,000. The latest 
total compares with the high point in Oc- 
tober, 1929, of nearly $7,000,000,000, and 
with more than $3,300,000,000 for the cor- 
responding date a year ago. 

The epidemic of bank failures which has 
been playing havoc with public confidence 
for the past two or three months seems 
to have been checked, but not until after 
quite a number of large institutions and 
a great many smaller ones had been 
closed by the banking officials. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reported late last year 
that 981 banks throughout the United 
States had failed during the first eleven 
months. of 1930. The greatest. number 
came in December, however, so that the 
total for 1930 will probably stand well 
over 1,200 bank failures. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
were swelled around the turn of the year 
to just about the highest levels since the 
beginning of 1930. The weekly reports 
have come within close striking distance 
of the same period a year ago, compared 
with previous declines of anywhere from 
four to six billion dollars. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1930 1929 
$6,745,416,000 $7,568,874,000 
-- 610,002,000 616,290,000 


District 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City ... 
Dallas 


San Francisco.. 





RAILROADS 


Earnings Still 

Comparisons Should Im- 

prove in 1931. The Eastern 
Trunk Agreement 


‘ke individual earning reports of 


Low But 


Class 1 railroads for November of 

last year are currently being issued 
and while the final reports will not be 
available for a time it appears that com- 
parisons with the previous year will con- 
tinue disappointing. On a basis of the 
roads thus far reporting we would antici- 
pate final net railroad operating revenue 
ot all Class 1 systems for November of 
1930 at around $63,000,000. 

Such a figure would compare with 
$86,669,000 in November of 1929, and 
would show a drop of about 26 per cent. 
The comparative decline from the same 
month of the previous year is not so large 
as was reported in earlier months of last 
year but is practically the same decline 
as was reported for October of 1930. 

Notice has previously been taken of the 
anticipated tendency for such yearly com- 
parisons to improve from now on, since 
the major depression in railroad loadings 
and resulting profits began in November 
of 1929. As the current year progresses, 
therefore, the comparisons with last year 
will not be so bad but comparisons with 
two years ago, 1929, will continue dis- 
appointing. For instance, our prophecied 
net for November of last year shows a 
decline of only 26 per cent. from 1929, 
but when compared with the same month 
of 1928, there is a drop of nearly 44 per 
cent. 


EVENUE freight car loadings con- 

tinue their usual sharp declines as 
anticipated around the opening of a new 
year. Toward the close of December these 
figures dropped back to around 700,000 
cars per week, even lower than at the 
beginning of 1930, and set up the lowest 
weekly figures reported in any single week 
for about six or seven years past. The 
latest figures disclose a drop of more than 
30,000 cars in a single week, a decline of 
15 per cent. from last year and of more 
than 20 per cent. from the corresponding 
week of two years ago. 


FREIGHT LOADINGS DECLINED LAST YEAR 
55 MILLIONS 9f CARS 
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‘Ta Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board, in its estimate for car loading 
requirements for the first quarter of 1931, 
predicts that loadings in its territory will 
amount to 393,687 cars, compared with 
actual car requirements of 411,797 in the 
corresponding period for 1930, or a de- 
crease of 4.4%. 

Of the 28 commodities taken into con- 
sideration, the board predicts that car 


‘19.9%, 


FORBES for 


loading requirements of seven in the first 
1931 quarter will be in excess of the first 
quarter last year: The largest increase is 
seen in shipments of potatoes, for which, 
it is estimated, 1,000 cars will be required 
in the first three months in 1931, com- 
pared with 834 in 1930, an increase of 
Loadings for both lumber and 
forest products will show increases of 
10%. Other commodities to show in- 
creases are coal 5.0%; eggs 3.3%; grain 
products 0.2%; petroleum 3.0%. 

The board estimates that 20 commodities 
will show decreases, of which automobiles, 
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with 45.4%, and ore, with 37.9%, will 
show the largest reductions. 


DEC. 


AT more than ten years of effort 
in pursuance of a workable and agree- 
able plan, railroad officials involved appear 
finally to have achieved a working basis 
for unification of the main Eastern rail- 
road lines into four major trunk systems. 
President Hoover himself announced com- 
pletion of the tentative basis for agreement 
and while there are still many rough 
points to be worked out, to say nothing 
of consent by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the entire railroad world has 
taken heart at the appearance of this en- 
couraging development. 

In light of aunouncements thus far made 
public it appears that New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Chesapeake & Ohio will form the nucleus 
of the four-system grouping, the five- 
system recommendation of the I. C. C. 
having been discarded as unworkable. 
New York Central will get Lackawanna; 
Pennsylvania the Wabash: B. & O. the 
Central of New Jersey, Reading, C. & A. 
and Western Maryland, while C. & O. 
will keep the Wheeling and also get Erie, 
Nickel Plate and Lehigh Valley, accord- 
ing to the original draft. 


COTTON 
AND GRAIN 


Cotton Ginnings Decline. 
Government Statistics on 
U. 8S. and World Crops 


NITED STATES Census Bureau 
reports total cotton ginned prior to 
December 13th from the 1930 crop 
at 13,260,000 running bales, including 
round bales as halves and excluding lint- 
ers. This shows a reduction of about 
200,000 bales from the preceding year, 
when total ginnings to the same date 
amounted to 13,460,000. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at Washington has recently issued a report 
embodying considerable research on world 
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AN OPEN DOOR 


To Real Executive Attention 


An “Executive Circulation” is the proud 
boast of many publications. It is a 
splendid advertising asset, though worth- 
less without the proper “Executive Atten- 
tion.” World’s Work is not a magazine 
executives must read. There are no charts, 
graphs, or prognostications that are given 
to subordinates to analyze—no rehash of 
events for harassed men — no |: business 
news items. The men at the top of (busi- 
ness read World’s Work because their ty 
of mind seeks a revealing and interpreta- 
tive chronicle of the world’s important 
affairs. They must know the story behind 
the news. 


A recent investigation of every World’s 
Work subscriber in Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
vealed, as has every previous. study, that 
the principal business, industrial, and 


financial organizations are guided by men 
who read World’s Work. 


For the calm and leisurely study of 
World’s Work, executives have the maga- 
zine delivered to their homes, where they 
are beyond office distractions—the ideal 
“Executive Attention” for advertising di- 
rected to the leaders of business. 


Complete detailed analyses of World’s 
Work subscribers in Cleveland and other 
important cities are available to adver- 
tisers or agencies interested in “Executive 
Attention.” 


WORLD’S WORK 


Published by 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN €? COMPANY, INC., GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
New York Boston Chicago Cleveland Santa Barbara 
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wheat production. Excluding China and 
Russia, the Bureau estimates the world 
wheat crop for 1930 at 3,784,000,000 bush- 
els, or a gain of nearly 300,000,000 bushels 
over the world crop in 1929 which 
amounted to 3,495,000,000 bushels, exclud- 
ing Russia and China. 

In Russia alone the 1930 wheat produc- 
tion is reported at 1,157,000,000 bushels, 
or an advance of more than 50 per cent. 
over the 1929 crop reported at only about 
700,000,000 bushels. 


HE Canadian crop for 1930 also shows 
a large increase of about 30 per cent. 
The Canadian crop is now estimated at 
just under 400,000,000 bushels of wheat 
compared with only 305,000,000 bushels in 
1929. 
U.S.WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE NORMAL 
‘ (miLLioNs 9 Acres Sown 
0 
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The same report shows world produc- 
tion of rye somewhat indecisive, but prob- 
ably a little smaller than in 1929. The 
United States and Canada both show con- 
siderable increase to 50,000,000 bushels and 
22,000,000 bushels respectively. Europe, 
however, has dropped from 933,000,000 
bushels to only about 909,000,000 bushels. 

The latest report on the estimated acre- 
age sown to the new winter wheat crop for 
1931 stands at 42,000,000 acres, or a fair 
reduction from the 43,400,000 acres sown 
in 1929 in the United States. 

The Department states that the decline 
of $2,400,000,000 in the value of the crops 
produced in 1930 as compared with 1929 
was caused chiefly by the widespread de- 
cline in prices, but was accentuated by the 
decrease in production that resulted from 
the drought. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Lowest in Five 
Years. Government Raises 
Ban on Corn Sugar for 
Canning 

ETROLEUM—The new year opens 
with a continued decline in domestic 
production of crude petroleum, and the 
latest reports show the United States oil 
output at the lowest levels since July of 

1926, or for nearly five years. 

American Petroleum Institute estimates 
average daily crude oil output for the lat- 
est week available at only 2,127,000 barrels. 
This is a decline of more than 75,000 bar- 
rels per day in a single week and a decline 
of nearly 500,000 barrels per day from the 
corresponding week last year. At the 
same time gasoline stocks have tended to 

increase moderately and are currently 
about 39,000,000 barrels compared with a 
low point of about 36,000,000 barrels last 


Fall. The latest reports, however, are still 
considerably below the 1930 record of 
55,000,000 barrels at the end of March. 


UGAR—The situation with regard to 
further extension of the Chadbourne 
world sugar agreement is still indefinite. 
The agreement established early in De- 
cember of last year still stands, but efforts 
are apparently being continued to bring 
Germany into the agreement, which would 
materially strengthen the limitation pact. 
German sugar interests appear to be hold- 
ing out for at least 350,000 tons export 
quota each year with an additional 100,000 
tons for the first year. At the same time 
reports from Berlin indicate that individ- 
ual associations of the German sugar 
industry have gotten together among 
themselves and adopted a plan for their 
own limitation of sugar production with- 
out regard for the international agreement. 
One of the most important victories in 
recent years has recently been won by 
American corn sugar interests. Around 
the first of the year the Secretary of 
Agriculture issued an order which re- 
moved the Government restriction on the 
use of corn sugar as an ingredient in pre- 
pared foods. The old ban had been in 
effect for 25 years and its lifting may 
furnish a new market for as much as 
100,000,000 bushels of corn per annum, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Britain Gains Gold Despite 

Exports. France Reduces 

Bank Rate. German Trade 

Fights Upward 

REAT BRITAIN—Sentiment is at 

least hopeful as the new year opens 

but most British authorities expect recov- 

ery in America to lead the way for 

Europe. Gold still mioves out to France 

but it is significant that despite heavy 

withdrawals to Paris England actually 

gained gold last year, shipments from 

Africa, Australia and South America 

more than making up for the exports. 

Trade figures for November of last year 

are still poor with exports off 30 per cent. 

and imports down nearly 27 per cent. from 

the preceding year. The coal strike has 

finally spread in Britain and the latest 

walkouts have occurred in the large Welsh 
mining district. 


ee the lead of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
the Bank of France has again cut its redis- 
count rate, this time from 2% to only 2 
per cent., equalling the low of the Ameri- 
can center. French trade has fallen off 
further with an unfavorable balance for 
November of last year amounting to over 
800,000,000 francs. All trade declined sub- 
stantially from the corresponding month 
of the previous year. The Steeg cabinet 
has thus far held its place and seems a bit 
more permanent though it has had no real 
test in Parliament. 


Pipworgy dlng contrast to foreign 
trade figures for other nations Ger- 
many’s surplus of exports continues to 
grow with 197,000,000 marks favorable 
balance in November and 1,420,000,000 
marks for the first 11 months of last year. 
Stock prices ended the year near their 1926 
lows and there is a good possibility of 
another cut in the Reichsbank rate, follow- 
ing New York and Paris. 
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WASHINGTON 


Chances for Special Ses- 

sion. Income Tax Collec- 

tions Up. Our Miltlion- 
Dollar Incomes Gain 


OT many constructive “new leaves” 

seem to have been turned over by 
" Congress during its holiday recess 
and the various battles go on apace as the 
body resumes its sessions at the beginning 
of 1931. There are indications that the 
inside party members are doing their best 
to heal the wounds of the friction between 
President Hoover and the Senate but no one 
can doubt that ill-will continues and the 
results of early discussion so far in the 
new year do not augur any too well for 
the remainder of the current and last 
session of the 71st Congress. 

Much argument continues relative to the 
chances for an extra session of the new 
72nd Congress which will come into being 
on March 4th. The President and most of 
his loyal followers are against such an 
extra session but many other Congressmen 
are clamoring for it and unless the work 
goes faster in the next few weeks it is 
dificult to see how an extra convention 
can be avoided. 

The Treasury Department has issued its 
detailed report on 1928 income tax returns 
and it is shown that slightly over 500 indi- 
viduals paid taxes on incomes of more 
than $1,000,000 in that year. The number 
of million-dollar-a-year incomes increased 
more than 200 over 1927 reports. A total 
net income of more than 25 billion dollars 
was reported by 2,523,000 individuals 
whose gross income for 1927 amounted to 
nearly 30 billions. 


U.S.OIL OUTPUT CONTINUES DROP 
(MILLIONS 9f BARRELS per MONTH) 
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T approximately the same time the 
Treasury has reported that a total of 
nearly $127,000,000 was returned by it to 
the public in income tax refunds during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. The 
largest single recent refund was $15,000,- 
000 to the United States Steel Corporation. 
Meanwhile, President Hoover has an- 
nounced that the Government alone will 
spend more than $700,000,000 for improve- 
ments and new Government construction 
this year in an effort to assist employment. 
This figure is more than double the usual 
figure of around $275,000,000 a year spent 
for such work and is the largest amount 
on’record. Elsewhere it is reported that 
around $2,000,000,000 of new projects are 
planned for the new year and that $800,- 
000,000 of such work will be begun in the 
next month or so. 
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Christian Herald 
Goes Forward! 


O meet the growing demand among 

church-going people for a religious 
publication which will compare favor- 
ably with modern periodicals in edi- 
torial excellence, size and appearance 
Christian Herald will be published 
monthly starting in 1931. During the 
year there will be articles and stories 
by Bruce Barton ... Seth Parker... 
Honoré Willsie Morrow . . . William 
Lyons Phelps .. . E. Elmo Calkins ... 
Edgar Guest . . . Margaret Sangster 
and other writers of equal distinction 
and popularity. 
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Leaders 


ably low. On the other hand, it is also 
true that the American people are nor- 
mally great spenders, that inventories are 
getting very low, and that all we need to 
bring back prosperity is a resumption of 
normal buying. The record of the last half 
century warrants a belief that good times 
are not far away.” 


HILIP D. WAGONER, president, Un- 

derwood Elhott Fisher Company: 

“I believe American industry will reap 
great eventual benefits from the depressed 
conditions which prevailed last year. Slack- 
ening of business and decline of profits 
made it not only possible but necessary 
for companies to cut expenses, improve 
their products, perfect their organizations 
and reduce costs on a scale which could 
never have been accomplished in normal 
times. When the volume of business im- 
proves again, well-managed industrial com- 
panies should show greatly enhanced mar- 
gins of profit a8 a result of these improv- 
ments.” 


nner ies J. WATSON, president, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpo- 
ration: 

“T confidently expect 1931 will be a bet- 
ter year for business, in general, than 1930. 
My opinion is based on reports received 
from representatives of our company in all 
parts of the country, plus the fact that we 
have an abundance of all the essentials 
needed for prosperity, with our people pos- 
sessing a desire for more and better things.” 


A. MILLER, president, Willys-Over- 
¢ land Company: 

“By the manufacturing economies effect- 
ed during the past year, we have been able 
to complete our plans for the new program 
in 1931, which excels any previous program 
of the past decade. We look forward to 
1931 with well founded enthusiasm.” 


HEODORE R. GERLACH, president, 
Illinois Manufacturers Association : 
“Even the most conservative must see 
signs of vast improvement over 1930's in- 
dustrial doldrums. Buyers’ caution and 
hesitation of the last few months is the 
greatest assurance of a brisk demand for 
commodities with restored public confi- 
dence. People have been making the old 
things do, but the desire to spend is in- 
herent in American life and accounts large- 
ly for our high standard of living that is 
the admiration of the world.” 


W ILLIAM O’NEIL, president, General 
Tire & Rubber Company: 

“More automobile tires will be made and 
sold in 1931 than were made and sold in 
1930, regardless of the condition of busi- 
ness generally. If business generally im- 
proves, this will give a considerable addi- 
tional impetus to tire production. We know 
that the public consumed more tires in 
1930 than were made. Stocks today are 
20 per cent. less than they were a year 
ago, and there are 25 per cent. fewer tires 
in the hands of distributors. Considering 
the increased mileage that has been run and 
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Predict Gradual Improvement 


(Continued from page 26) 


the fact that fewer tires have been bought, 
it is evident that tires now on America’s 
cars are in worse shape than they have 
ever been. 

“There is bound to be an improvement in 
profit conditions in the tire industry, due to 
the fact that prices of rubber and cotton 
have gone below reproduction cost. Some 
time these raw materials will seek a higher 
level.” 


EORGE LEIGH-JONES, president 
Shell Oil Company of California: 
“The petroleum situation generally is 
pretty well appreciated and there is an in- 
creasing tendency the world over to co- 
operate and devise remedies to improve the 

industry and place it on a sound basis.” 


S. FARISH, president, Humble Oil 
¢& Refining Company : 

“The present depression, which is com- 
monly called a business depression, will in 
my belief end within six months. I believe 
history will bear me out that at no time 
has a business depression lasted two years. 
The condition that business is suffering 
from began well over a year ago.” 


7ALTER F, TANT, president, Amer- 
ican Oil Burner Association: 

“It is felt that the oil heating industry 
has passed through the most crucial year 
in its history with flying colors. The sound 
judgment of the leaders has been vindicated 
by the progress made in spite of the depres- 
sion and the feeling is general that 1931 
will prove to be an even more fruitful 
year.” 


OHN A. BUNNELL, president, Chi- 

cago Board of Trade: 

“There is reason for tempered but sound 
optimism, not alone for the 82-year-old 
Board of Trade, but for the United States 
as a whole during 1931.” 


AUL A. SCHOELLKOPF, president, 

Niagara Hudson Power Company: 

“All indications are pointing to improve- 
ment, and it would seem apparent that 1931 
will see a complete change for the better.” 
\ K. KELLOGG, chairman, Kellogg 

¢ Company: 

“We do not velieve any close observer 
of the undercurrent of business trends can 
deny that business generally soon will en- 


ter upon a gradual but certain improve- 
ment.” 


RNEST T. WEIR, chairman, National 
Steel Corporation: 

“I look for a normal consumption of 
steel during the next year, which means 
2 tonnage considerably above that produced 
this year. If the steel industry can still be 
considered a barometer of trade, as it has 
in the past, I think there is assurance that 
we are close to the turning-point and can 
confidently expect 1931 to be a year of more 
normal general business.” 


OLONEL MICHAEL FRIEDSAM, 
president, B. Altman & Company, New 
York: ; 


“I firmly believe that business in general 
is now in a good position to begin recon- 
struction, and that good management, 
vision and courage, which are inherent in 
American business, will now start things 
moving in the right direction.” 


| ernie A. BOESCHE, president, 
National Association Ornamental 
Iron, Bronze & Wire Manufacturers: 

‘If private enterprise follows the ex- 
ample of the government in speeding up 
building activity, then we have every rea- 
son to believe that we are on the verge 
of a building boom that will be reflected 
in a quickening of almost every line of 
endeavor. Such a building boom, in my 
opinion, will be expedited by the present 
low prices of building commodities and 
ability to secure materials in almost any 
quantities on short notice and at attractive 
prices.” 


C. TURNER, president, Turner 
‘£2 e Construction Company : 

“T believe that improvement in the build- 
ing industry is due and must occur in 1931. 
Building costs are 15 to 20 per cent. lower 
than they have been in six or eight years 
and they are not likely to go materially 
lower. The year will offer many advan- 
tages for the erection of new buildings. 
Materials will be low in cost and easily 
secured. Labor will be abunaant, will seek 
employment and work industriously, and 
buildings well conceived and planned will 
find occupants.” 


ALTER W. HEAD, president, Fore- 
man-State National Bank, Chicago: 
“Business throughout 1931 should gradu- 
ally improve. The recovery though very 
gradual, will be sound—much more so than 
if it were based upon the stimulus of a 
sudden expansion in some particular field 
before there is a complete correction and 
adjustment of weaknesses that brought on 
the depression.” 


EWIS E. PIERSON, chairman, Irving 
Trust Company, New York: , 
“The business spirit of the country is 
greatly in need of keying up. Our busi- 
ness fundamentals are sound, bank re- 
sources generally are extremely liquid, 
credit is ample, money rates easy, potential 
buying power strong, and facilities em- 
ployed in industry and commerce in a con- 
dition of high efficiency. Still, business 
depression persists. The fact that this de- 
pression is world-wide seems to justify the 
belief that recovery will be slow and that 
the course of the upward movement, when 
it gets started, will be characterized to an 
extent by irregularity.” 


EONARD P. AYRES, Cleveland 
Trust Company: 

“The year 1931 will probably be a year 
of slow business recovery, with activity 
not getting back to normal by the end 
of the year. There seems to be fair pros- 
pect, however, that it will be characterized 
by progressive improvements, instead of by 
recurrent declines.” 
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The $s in Inventions 


Corn Versus 


Cane — Truck Saves 


Time— 


Cubes for Cows—A New Automatic Machine 
By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


YWEET NEWS FOR FARMERS— 

Technical progress again opens the 
door to a great new industry, and the 
possibility of sweeping economic 
changes. 

“Twenty-three years ago corn sugar 
was a muddy, brown product less than 
50 per cent. sweet... . It is now a clear, 
clean, white, granulated sugar. . . . It 
has some properties more valuable than 
cane sugar,” Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde told the world on December 26. 

Through corn sugar, from 5,000,000 to 
100,000,000 bushels of corn a year (or 
from 2 per cent. to 35 per cent. of the 
cash corn reaching primary markets) 
may find a market now that government 
restrictions are off, the Secretary says. 


ANE SUGAR’S DEFENSE—That 

the Department of Agriculture’s ac- 
tion on corn sugar (dextrose) will be 
something of a blow to the cane sugar 
industry seems certain. Meanwhile the 
cane folks are taking the onlf sound 
means of meeting this and other prob- 
lems of reestablishing profits. 

With sugar prices so low that profit- 
able operation under prevailing methods 
is largely impossible, both sugar planters 
and sugar refiners are turning to science 
and technical aid for help. More cane 
per acre and per worker, higher sugar 
content in the cane, refinements in the 
refining process will be their answer to 
the ever increasing pressure of competi- 
tion. 


T= STRAIGHT AND NARROW— 
Holding radio broadcast stations to 
the exact frequency assigned them, with 
no “wobbling” allowed, is to be the Gov- 
ernment’s answer to interstation inter- 
ference. American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company plans a constant-fre- 
quency wire service to each station, with 
which the wireless wave can be kept 
constantly in agreement. . . . The idea 
may have been suggested by the work 
which the electric-clock companies are 
doing in helping public utility companies 
keep their alternating current in the 
straight and narrow path of unvarying 
time. 


TIME-SAVING TRUCK—A truck 

that unloads itself has been coming 
into use around Detroit. 55, 60, 65 sec- 
onds, and it’s all done. When the truck 
has backed into position, the driver pulls 
a lever; the truck body moves back- 
ward, the rear end is lowered until it 
touches the dock or ground, the front 
end is raised. The truck then pulls for- 
ward. The load is not dumped, as from 
the familiar coal truck, but laid down 
without jar. 


66 OT A COMPLAINT YET’—Will 
humans eventually subsist on 
cubes of nourishment? It’s long been 


talked about, and now they’ve begun it 
with cows. Walker-Gordon Laboratories, 
in New Jersey, press ground feed into 
¥% inch cubes that can more readily be 
shipped long distances than bulky 
feeds, and can be fed to stock in de- 
finite, measured rations planned for the 
food needs of each individual animal. 
So many cubes of this, so many of that, 
and the cow’s contentment, through an 
ideal diet, is assured. 


NEW MACHINE MARVEL — It 

must be “spooky” to watch. Ona 
recently developed form turning lathe, 
the cutting tool moves about with no 
human attention and no apparent me- 
chanical guidance, yet turns and bores 
intricate dies, molds, chucks, punches, 
and the like. Electrical control does it. 
A template is the pattern; a tracer auto- 
matically follows the contour of the 
template; and by the action of two mag- 
nets the cutting tool is made to dupli- 
cate the tracer movement. 


PACE SAVER—A new variable 

speed transmission, the first to use 
positive chain drive is said to occupy 
less space than previous transmissions 
of equal flexibility. 


LEXIBLE HEAT—An outstanding 
development in factory heating in 
recent years has been the increasing 
popularity of unit heating. Among 
other things the use of elevated or sus- 
pended radiators through which air 
may be fan-circulated in any given di- 
rection gives flexibility; heat supply can 
be readily adjusted to meet heat needs. 
One heater now carries the principle 
of flexibility still farther. Its radiator 
has two halves, with a fan for each. On 
a mild day, half the heater and one fan 
operate. On cold days, the whole heater 
and two fans. 


ICTURES IN THE DARK—Need to 

take a photograph where there is 
very little light? A picture of some- 
thing you cannot even see, perhaps? or 
where only artificial light or colored 
light is available and you cannot make 
a time exposure? 

New _iultra-sensitive photographic 
plates have recently been developed, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was told, late in De- 
cember, that make all these things pos- 
sible. 


UD THAT SAVES MONEY—At a 

meeting of the National Research 
Council’s Highway Research Board, in 
December, W. H. Root of Iowa’s high- 
ways, told how sections of concrete 
pavement that have settled can be raised 
by pumping mud through holes in the 
slabs. 








How You Can Be 
A Master Salesman 


Do You Want to Make REAL 
Money—Clinch the BIG Sales 
—Earn the BIG Commissions? 
This Book Tells You HOW 


Are you really a success as a sales- 
man? Are you selling your goods 
and yourself as well as you would 
like to? Or are the big opportuni- 
ties passing you by, just because you 
lack that little touch of science that 
is the secret of the master salesman’s 
power? Don’t be satisfied with an 
imperfect record—with half-progress. 
You can make every interview, every 
contact with a prospect, yield definite 
results, if there is knowledge and 
logical planning back of your 
methods. Let a master salesman 
show you the way, simply and 
directly, in this new book. 


WHAT A MASTER 
SALESMAN 
SHOULD KNOW 


By L. L. MONTGOMERY 


L. L. Montgomery is a successful 
Sales Counsellor with over 20 years 
of practical experience in personal 
selling. The facts he gives you in 
this book are based on actual con- 
tact with salesmen’s problems. Now 
his knowledge is yours to profit by 
in this handbook of selling, every 
page of which is full of ideas that 
may be worth many dollars to you. 





HOW— 


THE 
MONTGOMERY 
SALES 
FORMULA 


—Te know your pros- 
pects 


—To Use Effective 
sales argument 


—To pesaens your 
—Te use Psychology 
—To sell yourself— 


these and many other 
tips are included im 
Ss k dab L 


Read It for 5 Days FREE 


We shall hod glad to send you for free exami- 
nation a y of “What A Master Salesman 
Should © ae ol ” so that you may judge its 
value for yourself. Just mail the coupon 
below. Within 5 days after receiving the 

k, you can send us $2.50 in payment or 
return it and owe us nothing! 


A formula which 
has proved itself a 
valuable means te 
successful selling, is 
explained to you 
fully and clearly in 
a separate chapter. 
It is alone worth the 
price of this book. 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
2 a a a eo a Y —— 
s.. c. pesess PUBLISHING Co., 1-15-31 

20 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
ab send me & copy of ‘‘What a Master Gee 
Know,”’ Within 


Should L. Montgomery. 
5 days I = either return the book 
send you $2.50 in Pacis nt, 








to you or 


enclose cash. 


Check here if (Refunded to : 
you if not satisiled with the book.) 
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“Make it better” 


A SAFEGUARD to investurs 
in Bell System securities is the 
continual effort of the tele- 

hone personnel to ‘make it 
better’”s to test and improve 
every piece of apparatus and 
every step in manufacture and 
operation. 

This wholesome attitude of 
self-criticism has resulted in 
equipment which gives maxi- 
mum efficiency and yet 1s 
produced and maintained at 
minimum cost. 

In the business of telephony, 
where service must be imme- 
diate, smooth functioning of 


the plant is ynusually impor- 
tant. It has proved a contribu- 
ting factor in the Bell System’s 
rowth. As people have learned 
oe dependable and conven- 
ient the telephone is, they 
have used it more and more. 
To meet and to keep ahead 
of constantly growing demand, 
this System has built a plant 
whose book value is more than 
$4,000,000,000, of which the 
funded debt is only about one- 
fourth. 
May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, ‘‘ Bell Telephone 
Securities’’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 

















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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Foreign Trade 
Outlook Dull 


Psychological Factors Abroad 
Constitute a Retarding Force 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


TL rore the hoped-for recuperative 


powers of our principal foreign 

markets are not yet strongly in 
evidence is clearly proven by the figures 
of American export trade for November, 
1930, when oversea shipments experi- 
enced another abrupt falling off, 
amounting almost to a “nose-dive.” 


Both September and October had 
shown small but gratifying increases 
over the immediately preceding months, 
and some students of the situation enter- 
tained the expectation that a slow but 
sustained upward movement would 
characterize the export business of the 
nation at the turn of the year. That 
anticipation has been rudely dashed by 
the sudden drop of $38,000,000 in value 
from October to November. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the $289,000,000 worth of merchandise 
which the United States sold to foreign 
countries in November compares very 
unfavorably indeed with the $442,000,000 
and $545,000,000 attained in the corre- 
sponding month of 1929 and 1928, 
respectively. With one exception—July 
—the November figure was the lowest 
recorded for any month of 1930. 


The value of the import trade in 
November did actually descend, not only 
to a “low” for 1930 but to the lowest 
point in a good many years. Our pur- 
chases from abroad were valued at only 
$204,700,000. 


A* Director William L. Cooper, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, noted just the other day, our 
foreign trade for the year 1930 as a 
whole fell back to approximately the 
1922 levels. Basing the estimate on the 
figures now available, it seems safe to 
say that the total export trade for the 
year amounted to no more than $3,850,- 
000,000. Thus the decline in value from 
the banner year 1929 was about 25 per 
cent. Careful computations indicate that 
the decline in quantity was somewhat 
less—possibly in the neighborhood of 20 
per cent. 

In the case of imports the spread 
between the “value” and “volume” 
decreases were decidedly more striking. 
The falling off in volume is figured as 
only about 15 per cent., while the total 
value of 1930 imports (approximately 
$3,000,000,000) was something like 30 per 
cent. below the 1929 mark. 

The “favorable” commodity balance of 
trade of the United States was reduced 
to approximately $800,000,000 in 1930— 
5 per cent. less than that of 1929. 

Comparing 1930 with 1929 in point of 
value of American exports to the great 
geographical divisions, we find that we 
sold about 20 per cent. less to Europe, 
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38 per cent. less to South America, 28 
per cent. less to Asia and Africa, and 40 
per cent. less to Oceania (which includes, 
of course, New Zealand and Australia, 
the latter Commonwealth having been 
particularly hard hit by the universal 
economic depression). 

In the various groups of commodities, 
by far the greatest loss in 1930, as com- 
pared with 1929, was registered by 
“crude foodstuffs,” which declined 35 per 
cent. Twenty-five per cent. represented 
the decrease in exports of “finished 
manufactures,” but if we take the aver- 
age for the two years 1928 and 1929, the 
falling off in 1930 in this highly impor- 
tant group is calculated as only 10 per 
cent. 

The Department of Commerce is 
frankly not “forecasting” the foreign- 
trade developments of 1931. It is diffi- 
cult enough to endeavor to decipher the 
major conditions and tendencies at any 
given time, without venturing any 
guesses as to what lies hidden behind 
the impenetrable veil of a twelve-month 
period that promises to be peculiarly 
perplexing and confused. In various 
foreign markets there are strong but 
obscure forces at work below the obvious 
surface of events, and they may burst 
forth, for good or ill, in a fashion now 
incalculable. 


R. JULIUS KLEIN, Assistant Sec- 

retary of Commerce, has just 
returned to Washington from a _ two- 
months trip of study and observation in 
Europe and the Near East. He is not 
especially sanguine as to the prospects 
for early economic recovery in the Old 
World. He feels, to be sure, that Europe 
has better resources, better powers of 
resistance and recuperation, than it had 
in the really dreadful post-war period of 
1919-1921; and he mentions, in this 
connection, the “back-log of capital,” 
derived largely from American loans, 
the better physical equipment such as 
factory machinery and transportation 
facilities, the achievements of the “ra- 
tionalization” movement, the rising pas- 
sion for research and technical profi- 
ciency, and the more commendable spirit 
of conciliation in certain quarters, 
finding expression here and there in 
amicable economic conferences and uni- 
fied endeavors. 

But Dr. Klein says, nevertheless, that 
one can hardly avoid the feeling that 
Europe is in a bad way. He is distinctly 
apprehensive as to the possible commer- 
cial effects of the manifest political 
unrest, springing in part from futile 
party turmoil and disorganization, en- 
gendering “policies of the sheerest 
expediency, a resort to hopeless compro- 
mises, a lack of logical follow-ups.” He 
finds that the many “trade barriers” still 
constitute an annoying, hampering fea- 
ture on the continent. These things, 
together with the basic, often-empha- 
sized factors of over-production and 
failure to gauge accurately the prospec- 
tive demand, have brought about the 
most disheartening phase of the entire 
picture—the army of the European un- 
employed, which is expected to reach a 
peak of seven and one-half million or 
more by the end of this month. 








The NEw National Unity 





HE public utility invest- 

ment company makes elec- 
trified agriculture possible— 
precisely as it made possible the 
extension of electric service to 
the small town ona scale com- 
parable to the service rendered 
in metropolitan areas. The 4300 
small communities served with 
electric power by the Middle 
West Utilities System and the 
transmission lines radiating in 
30 states from central generating 
stations to these communities, 
constitute a ready made base of 
operations for the extension of 
electricity to farms. 

The building and coordina- 
tion of this system and its com- 
mercial success, achieved by 
costly and painstaking efforts to 
find and create work for electri- 
cal power in the smaller com- 
munities, has cost agriculture 
nothing. The development has 
indeed diversified the farm mar- 
ket and sustained farm income 
in advance of the extension of 
electrical power to farms. 

Every small community 
served by the operating compa- 
nies of the Middle West Utilities 
System isa nucleus forelectrified 
farming. From these centers and 
from the electric transmission 
lines connecting them, rural 
electric lines are being extended 
to groups of farms. 

The manner in which rural 
lines are branching off from the 
growing web of intercommunity 
transmission lines resembles the 
branching and leafage ofa grow- 
ing tree. 

But it is a conscious growth— 
planned in advance by engineers 
and made feasible by utility in- 





vestment company financing. It 
depends upon the financial and 
engineering facilities made avail- 
abletothe operatingelectric light 
and power companies through 
their affiliation with the parent 
investment companies. Such 
relations assure to the country- 
side equality with the great cities 
in access to adequate electrical 
energy. 

In broad belts about cities and 
smaller towns agriculture is not 
only being electrified, but farm 
life is being suburbanized as the 
electric powerline, the telephone 
line, the radio wave and the auto- 
mobile on the newly surfaced 
highways are simultaneously 
wiping out the time and space 
barriers between town and coun- 
try life. At the same time the 
spread of factory industry to 
smaller centers enables the 
farmer to increase his income in 
many ways. More of his raw 
products adapted to manufac- 
turing can be delivered without 
having to carry the cost of a long 
freight haul—while opportuni- 
ties for employment near home 
for the children of the farm are 
multiplied. 

A new national unity is crys- 
tallizing out of the economic 
equality which electrical energy 
always fosters. 

* * * * 

Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than sixty 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, “HARVESTS AND HIGHLINES,’ which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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Visitors’, and New Yorkers have found 
that Hotel Lincoln lives up to the rugged 
traditions of a great name in a loca- 
tion famous for its convenience to every- 
thing ... business ... theatres ... shops. 


1400 ROOMS 
1400 BATHS 


For For 
3-55. $4-7 
Weekly & Monthly Rates Substantially Less. 


“Lincoln Guests include 73,533 from New England; 
54,990 from Pennsylvania; 117,450 from New York; 
14,015 from Ohio; 14,558 from Illinois; 13,049 from 
the South; 44,690 from the Middle West; 17,630 
from the Pacific Coast and 6,517 from Canada. 


NEW YORK’S NEW 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


Eighth Ave., 44th to 45th Streets 
Times Square - NEW YORK 











The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. in writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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EADERS of “Forbes” 
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quiry Department for in- 
formation and opinions 
concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2 for each 
security, or $5 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5 and up 
according to the service 
required. Address the 
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Farm Overproduction a Fallacy? 


Agricultural Output Declined Five Per 
Cent. in 1930—Values Off 28 Per Cent. 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


AD it not been for the widespread 
H industrial slump, the cofintry un- 

questionably would have heard a 
great deal about agricultural depression 
during 1930. The public mind and the 
newspapers have been filled with the 
distress in urban centers. Consequently, 
the farmers have struggled through a 
very bad year with less public attention 
than they have received in some other 
and perhaps less difficult years. 

There can be no denying that 1930 
brought some hard sledding to agricul- 
ture as a whole. It experienced the most 
disastrous drought in a generation and 
the poorest markets, generally speaking, 
in ten years. The business depression 
curtailed the consumer purchasing power 
for cotton, meats, dairy products and 
various other things. An accumulation 
of wheat supplies added to the market 
difficulties of that important crop. All 
told, it was by no means a good year for 
the farmers. 


VERYONE knows in a general way 

that prices of many important farm 
products have been very low but there 
is a good deal of misapprehension as to 
the fundamental supply and price situ- 
ation. Quite a common attitude is to 
assume simply that the farmers are 
overproducing. 

The fact is that total production of 
agricultural commodities declined last 
year. The composite production of the 
principal crops was about 5 per cent. less 
in 1930 than in the previous year and it was 
also about that much below the ten-year 
average. In proportion to our consum- 
ing population, the decline in output 
was, of course, greater, since population 
increases each year. Thus, crop produc- 
tion per capita of the population last 
year was 13 per cent. below the average. 

The same thing was true as to the 
output of meat. We have the figures 
for total amount of cattle, calves, hogs, 
sheep and lambs slaughtered under 
Federal inspection during the first ten 
months of last year. This amount, 
10,759,000,000 pounds, was about 4 per 
cent. less than the total slaughter of 
meat during the like period of 1929. 

In short, the output of crops and of 
meat last year was actually less than 
the year before, notwithstanding all the 
newspaper and political talk about over- 
production. But what happened to the 
prices of this vast product of the soil? 


y=: aggregate value of the crops of 
1930, based upon average prices at 
the farms in December, was $6,274,- 
000,000. That compared with a value of 
$8,675,000,000 the year before, represent- 
ing a shrinkage of $2,400,000,000 in crop 
values last year. In other words, the 


5 per cent. smaller crop output of last 
season was worth 28 per cent. less 
money. This runs somewhat counter to 
the common conception of the workings 
of supply and prices. 

Similarly in the case of meat. For the 
total poundage of meat slaughtered dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1930, under 
Federal inspection, the packers paid a 
total of $1,554,000,000. The previous year 
(first ten months) the packers paid a 
total of $1,783,000,000. Thus, the actually 
smaller amount of meat sold to the 
slaughterers in 1930 brought $229,000,000 
less cash. 

The agricultural balance sheet for 
1930 does not reveal a story of increased 
production but it does record a sharp 
and general decline in prices. 

There is a great deal of talk about 
agricultural production which ignores 
the actual figures of production. People 
marvel at the greatly increased produc- 
tive capacity per worker in agriculture 
but they do not reckon the decrease in 
number of workers and in actual output 
of many important crops. The fact is 
that the mass of crop production in this 
country has not been keeping pace with 
our population for many years and we 
shall some day awaken to that fact. 
However, the average man will say that 
this is hardly cause for concern in these 
times when the farmers can hardly sell 
what they are producing. 

So far as a few specific crops and 
animal products are concerned, there is 
undoubtedly overproduction this season. 
That holds true for several crops and 
raw materials produced. 


— supplies are apparently too 
large, notwithstanding the millions 
of people in the world who would be 
glad to get a little larger ration of wheat 
bread. The world wheat market has 
been almost demoralized. Even in this 
country, where wheat has been held sub- 
stantially above the world market, the 
purchasing power of a bushel of wheat 
(that is, its price relative to the average 
of all commodities) has been lower only 
once since 1797. In 1820 the purchasing 
power index of wheat was 49. In Novem- 
ber of this past Fall it stood at 61. The 
next lowest purchasing power index was 
in 1894, when it got down to 71. If the 
experience of past depressions means 
anything, wheat will come back. 

The Department of Agriculture report 
last month showed only about 1 per 
cent. decrease in the acreage of Winter 
wheat sown as compared with a year 
ago. This was due mainly to unfavor- 
able conditions at sowing time. Some 
decreases in Nebraska and farther south 
were largely offset by increases in the 
Pacific Northwest and elsewhere. 
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Motor Prospects Better 


New 


York Exhibit Well Attended—Manu- 


facturers and Dealers on Hand-to-Mouth Basis 
By WALTER BOYNTON 


into history, with reports of gen- 

eral satisfaction from the exhibi- 
tors. It was not to be expected that 
Show influence on the automobile indus- 
try would be so pronounced as it has 
been in the past and it is still too early 
to compute the actual business done at 
the time of the exhibit. Moreover, dealer 
commitments had been made very largely 
before the Show opened its doors, 
because in sO many instances manufac- 
turers had already presented their pres- 
ent year’s lines for both dealer and 


Lin New York Show has passed 


. public acceptance. 


The satisfaction arises- from the fact 
that there is no evidence of let-up in 
public curiosity regarding the passenger 
motor vehicle. Crowds were consis- 
tently numerous and interested in what 
the organized industry had to offer as a 
composite display of the latest available 
offerings. The Show in itself was an 
answer to the frequently expressed pre- 
diction that people would get tired of 
paying to see automobiles in a building 
that they could see on the streets with- 
out buying tickets. 

As a result of last year’s conditions, 
Americans have relearned the advantage 
of comparison of merchandise before 
investing in it. “Shopping” has been 
done with an accumulated intelligence 
and sales made on a basis of demon- 
strated merit of car for the money. 


N some ways, and particularly as an 
I indication of public disposition toward 
or from buying, the Chicago Show, to 
be held January 4, will be even more 
important than that at New York. The 
territory covered is larger geographi- 
cally, if not from a population stand- 
point, perhaps, and the character of 
Show visitors is more diversified. From 
the whole Middle West the crowds come 
to look the cars over at the Coliseum 
and their buying knowledge has been 
particularly sharpened by the 1930 ex- 
perience. With all the cars and their 
prices made known, the opportunity for 
smart buying is extremely wide. And 
there are plenty of smart buyers in the 
mid-section of the country this year. 


fe sne-aey has been more than psycho- 
logical relief in the passing of 1930. 
From long habit there is a well defined 
custom of taking a fresh grip with the 
beginning of the New Year; but this 
year there is more than this. New habits 
of manufacture and merchandising have 
been established with that adaptability 
of which Americans are so thoroughly 
capable. 

In common with every other com- 
modity, including food itself, automotive 
inventories have been held down to a 
hand-to-mouth basis. There has been a 
growing tendency in some quarters to 
urge increasing of stocks, so that a full 
line may be inspected. But the canny 
dealer is showing the stuff that sells, and 
holding his stock low. The equally canny 
manufacturer is keeping his own inven- 
tories low, to be increased only when 
demand is fully demonstrated. 


EW friendliness characterized the 

dealer gatherings at New York, as 
it did those held at important factories 
months before the Show. Dealers have 
had to demonstrate extraordinary mettle 
to pull through 1930 at all, in almost 
every case, and those now in business 
are bringing to the conduct of their 
affairs a new and a sounder outlook. It 
has taken the best kind of merchandis- 
ing brains to sell the accumulations of 
both new and used cars that repre- 
sented the major problem at the begin- 
ning of last year. 


Aa touching bottom, the industry 
began a slow climb back to less 
depressing levels. Shut-downs at the 
end of the year kept the December out- 
put down, but even so, the net result is 
probably comfortably ahead of the 
December, 1929, figures. The year’s 
contribution to total volume of new cars 
and trucks cannot have been very far 
from 3,500,000—a figure that represents 
perhaps $2,500,000,000 in value of prod- 
uct. Forecasting for 1931 is generally 
being done with extreme conservatism, 
for a change, but the average estimate 
runs from 4,250,000 units to 4,500,000 
units. And there is general opinion that 
1932 will be a regular humdinger. 
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“Should 
Business Men 


Buy Stocks” 
—-now? 


In deciding this vital 
question, apply the 
law of action and re- 
action. Be right with 
The Babson t. 


Coupon will bring 
you full particulars. 
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Hotel 
Seymour 


50 West 45th St. . 
New York 


One half block west of 
Fifth Avenue. Large 
rooms, high ceilings, 
carefully selected patron- 
age. No building opera- 
tions nearby. 


J. Howarp SLocum, 
Manager 
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Odd Lots 


Whether you are a new investor 
or experienced in the ways of 
the market you will benefit by 
the information contained in our 
interesting booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading’’ 


It explains the many advantages 
offered to both the small and 
large investor when dealing in 
Odd Lots. 


Ask for booklet F. 457 


100 Share Lots | 


jJohnMuir& (0 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


New York 
BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 


39 Broadway 























400,000 
A Day! 


S many as 400,000 die- 
cast parts for house- 


hold appliances, cook- 
ing ware, automobile ac- 
cessories and miscellaneous 
equipment, are turned out 
daily by the Stewart Die Cast- 
ing Corporation. 
This Company, 
with three other equally 
prominent concerns, is a sub- 
sidiary of the Stewart-Warner 
Corporation. In this com- 
bination of diversified manu- 


ies 
) together 
| facturing lies a reason for 
the well-known stability of 
Stewart-Warner. 
List of products, also latest 
financial report supplied by 
your broker. Or by us, di- 
| rect, upon request. 
| 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
meats jini Corp’n 
The Bassick Co. 

The Alemite Corp’n. 
en Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


New Year Recovery Appears Premature for Long Pull 
But Can Extend Further Before Meeting Important Check 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


the turn of December 17th, we 
called attention to the favorable 
occurrences of that month and allowed 
that a final bottom for the bear market 
might then have been formed. At the 
same time we saw no guarantee of such 
a bottom and predicted at least another 
intermediate reaction which might be 
followed by a favorable resting period. 
The secondary reaction which we 
prophesied came before the turn of the 
new year, was followed almost imme- 
diately by a sharp and_ too-rapid 
advance and is giving way to slight reac- 
tion once more as this is written. There 
is little question but that the sharp gains 
of early in January were too rapid and 
the current selling-off movement is 
quite normal and natural. This move- 
ment should go moderately further, but 
the general market is forming a much 
stronger and much more dependable base 
for further advance in coming weeks. 


iz our last review, written just after 


N general, the whole market has acted 

better than for some time past and it 
may well be that the worth-while 
recovery which we have predicted for 
early in the new year, is now getting 
under way. We continue to feel that 
such an early recovery would be prema- 
ture and would have to give way to 
another and perhaps final phase of 
decline later on. But that final decline 
could be postponed until along in the 
Spring and between now and then we 
could quite logically see our first and 
premature recovery go _ considerably 
further than its current levels. 

Our present status, as noted on the 
above chart of fifty rail and industrial 
stocks, is between 145 and 150. We 
think the recovery which may now be 
forming might carry this average to 
around 160 or an additional gain of more 
than 10 points in the accredited averages. 


In any case, the reaction which is now 
in progress, following the too-rapid 
gains of early in the month, presents a 
very satisfactory buying opportunity for 
the trader. The short-term trader can 
buy stocks on this reaction with stop- 
loss orders about six points above the 
extreme lows of the averages set up in 
December. At this time we do not think 
that such stop orders will be caught 
because the market looks as though it is 
establishing a good bottom and that the 
upward movement will continue still 
further to around our objectives noted 
above before any new important declines 
set in. 

But if the unexpected happens and 
stocks decline below the December 29th 
lows, then we have the signal for further 
weakness instead of recovery and the 
picture would change from favorable to 
unfavorable. We are therefore in @ 
good position for trading purchases, with 
ehances for either a few points loss or 
about 15 points gain, whichever way the 
market moves. 

The above remarks are meant prim- 
arily for the trader, however, who wishes 
merely to take quick and nimble profits 
and run, and not for the investor. 


| ers the investor who prefers to 
accumulate now and not lighten his 
holdings until we approach the end of 
the next long-swing advance, say in 1932 
or 1933, then we counsel saving at least 
40 per cent. of his total buying 
power for new reactions this Spring. In 
other words, the thorough-going long- 
swing investor may accumulate another 
10 per cent. of his anticipated line, bring- 
ing him up to 60 per cent., but we would 
save the remaining 40 per cent. liquid 
until we have more certain guarantees. 
that the long bear market has reached 
its final and lowest bottom. 

January 5, 1931. 
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Is NOW the Time 


to Take the Constructive Side? 
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These Special Analyses 


in our January 7th Bulle- 
tin, sent FREE upon re- 
Which are invest- 
Which are specu- 


American Can 
Am. T. & T. 

Am. Tob. “B” 
Bendix Av. 

Bohn Alum. 
Com. Solvents 
Con. Gas of Bal. 
EL Power & L. 
Gen. Motors 
Hershey Choc. 
Int. Bus. Mach. 
Int. T. & T. 
Pub. Ser. of N. J. 
RKO 


Dated January 7th, this Bureau 
issued a Special Bulletin analyzing 
investment conditions TODAY 

. definitely answering the 
question: “Is NOW the time to 
buy stocks for medium long-term 
appreciation?” 


18 Common Stocks Analyzed 


Should the stocks listed at the left be 
purchased now—or, later, upon further de- 
clines? Which are investments and which 
offer dynamic speculative possibilities? Will 
any of these stocks duplicate the perform- 
ance of American Can from 1921 to 19297? 


Blindfold Test Costly 


The past year has proven the error of 
buying common stocks blindly. Today, as 
in other periods of business depressions, dis- 
criminating selection is essential. 


Send Today for This 
Special Bulletin 


The January 7th Bulletin is timely. It is 
particularly valuable just now. It is free 
and your request incurs no obligation. Mail 
the coupon today to be sure of receiving 
your copy, as only a limited supply was 
printed. 


Should An Investor 
Buy Common Stocks 
—and Forget Them? 


This Bureau has always preached FLEX- 
IBILITY in common stock investing. We 
say emphatically that common stocks should 
NOT be bought, put away and FORGOT- 
TEN. Instead, they must be WATCHED! 


“Looking Ahead 
with Common Stocks” 
—a New Book . 


This new Book, about to be released, con- 
tains much valuable information hitherto 
never published in book form. It answers 
such questions as: “How should I evaluate 
securities?” . . . “How to watch common 
stocks” . “Is the bear market over?” 

It further Seaiilien surveys of 52°industries 
and contains r dations of over 500 
common stocks. 


' The Book of the Year .. . 
the Subject of the Hour! 


This book deals with the relationship of 
common stocks, money and business from 
1875 to 1930. The subject of “rate of 
growth” is discussed in a particularly inter- 
esting manner, and usable applications of 
this principle are given. 

Sent upon approval for one week’s read- 
ing. Costs only $3 if you wish to keep it. 
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Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc., 
341 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


(0 Please send me without cost or obligation, your 
Special Bulletin of January 7th. 


(0 Please send me a copy of “Looking Ahead with Common 
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return the book or send you $3, the full purchase price. 
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the comparative value of 
stocks in which you may be 
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This comprehensive booklet 
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By ALEX H. GODFREY 


of the year’s end was the drop of 

the rediscount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to the new 
low for all time at two per cent. This, 
together with the year end reinvestment 
demand, produced a sharp rally of 
bonds, preferred and common stocks. 
From the viewpoint of the stock market, 
it would be very helpful and very signifi- 
cant if this rally in bonds held and no 
new lows in the bond averages were 
made. 

In the issue of November 15th it was 
stated that in our opinion the sugar 
securities had been thoroughly liqui- 
dated. Sugar at that time had sold at 
$1.00 per hundred and it seemed very 
unlikely, and still does for that matter, 
that any further break in sugar should 
take place. However, the financial con- 
dition of the Cuban sugar producers is 
so bad that it now seems improbable 
that the majority of them can come 
through without receivership. 

For this reason the recommendation 
of the sugars is cancelled as receivership 
of a large number of Cuban companies 
would certainly, at least temporarily, 
affect the American companies. If any- 
one wishes to speculate in sugar, we 
would prefer to buy the commodity 
itself at or around its low. 


(hex most significant development 


HE foreign bond situation, particu- 

larly in South America and in Ger- 
many, offers some interesting specula- 
tions. Bolivia passed its bond interest 
last week and the Bolivian 7’s sold down 
to 25. There seems to be no doubt about 
the willingness of Bolivia to pay, but 
temporary economic conditions make it 
impossible. The funded debt of the 
country is low and a revival in the price 
of its leading minerals would put Bolivia 
in a position to resume payments. At 
their present price the bonds seem to be 
an excellent speculation. 

On the other hand, the worst of the 
Cuban situation does not seem to have 
arrived yet and we would prefer to trade 
out of Cuban bonds rather than to go 
in them. The success or failure of Mr. 
Chadbourne’s efforts can only have a 
temporary effect on the price of sugar. 
It must take a long time, and probably 
the development of a number of by- 
products from cane sugar to work Cuba 
into a satisfactory economic position 
again. 


HE present high yields available on 
German Dollar Bonds including those 
of the German Government seems to the 
writer to provide a remarkable oppor- 
tunity. Dr. Anderson, the economist of 
the Chase Bank, stated over the radio 


about a month ago that he had no ques- 
tion that Germany would pay her foreign 
obligations on the bonds already issued. 
The writer is in complete accord with 
this view. There is always a great deal 
of trouble and political unrest when 
economic conditions are bad. A revival 
of business in Germany would take the 
teeth out of the Hitler movement insofar 
as it might try to change any existing 
economic policies for the worse. 

It must also be remembered that a 
default on the interest of any of these 
German foreign bonds would have an 
effect upon German credit which would 
be felt for a good many years to come 
Consequently, it would never occur ex- 
cept under the greatest pressure, which 
point, the writer believes, is a long way 
from being reached. A great deal of this 
talk about a German moratorium is 
principally to influence the reparation 
situation. 


N a previous article we have been 

trying to help our readers to establish 
a satisfactory position as near the bot- 
tom of the bear market as possible. We 
recommended the accumulation of 40 
per cent. of the long line at the Novem- 
ber 10th low and an additional 30 per 
cent at the December 16th lows. We 
will now try to give an idea as to where 
the balance should be purchased. This 
at present seems much easier to deter- 
mine than when this balance should be 
purchased. 

Our feeling on this former point is 
that a new low is likely to be made in 
the market some time during the first 
quarter which will be not over 5 per 
cent. below the December 16th lows and 
that on a drive through these lows the 
balance of the accumulation should be 
completed. A great many stocks have 
without doubt already made their lows 
and it is in the market leaders such as 
Can, General Electric, Steel, etc., that 
these new lows are likely to be witnessed. 

Also, many companies which come out 
with an unexpectedly poor statement are 
also likely to have their stock make a 
new low. We would prefer, however, to 
accumulate the stocks of the companies 
which are the strongest units in indus- 
tries which have the best prospect in 
1931 and 1932. If there is any reason to 
think that this third break is not going 
to take place, it will be so stated in a 
later article. 

The railroad merger is very interesting 
and is a step in the right direction but 
its immediate effect on the earning 
power of the constituent roads is proble- 
matical and not likely to be felt for 
some time. For this reason we would 
continue to avoid the rail stocks. 
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INDUSTRY 


ON THE 1930 HONOR ROLL OF AMERICAN 


Li 


Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation 


» « - is one of the surprisingly large number of great American 
corporations that have had better business years in 1930 than 
in 1929. The Corporation’s vast international system of public 
utility properties is now serving approximately 650,000 customers 
in more than 1000 communities in the United States, England and 
Canada. Its latest consolidated statement, for the twelve months 
ended Sept. 30, 1930, is indicative of the results obtained from 
excellent management: 


1930 1929 
Gross operating revenue. .$52,138,414 $48,657,575 
Net income 8,007,911 7,013,999 


seco ne ee 


For the fourth quarter of 1930, UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT 
directors declared an extra CORPORATION is one of the 


Increase 
$3,480,841 or 7% 
993,912 or 14% 


dividend of 15c per share on 
the Class A stock in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend 
of 50c per share. Equalizing 
dividends of 27!2c per share 
were declared on both the 
Class B and Common stocks 
at the same time. 


The last year and a half has 
demonstrated that of all 
major branches of business 
the public utility industry is 
the most depression-proof. 


leaders among the large utility 
systems that have shown 
higher earnings and greater 
expansion in 1930. 


Investors seeking new media 
for their 1931 investment 
funds that offer security and 
attractive return are invited to 
consult their investment banker 
or broker or communicate with 
us for information on any of 
the securities of the Corpora- 
tion or its subsidiaries. 


Class A stock traded in on New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
Class B and Common stock traded in on New York Curb and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


Write for illustrated survey of the Corporation's properties 


Utilities Power & Light Securities Company 


327 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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WHAT A MASTER 
SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW 


By.L. L. Montgomery 


What A Master Salesman Should Know is a complete 
manual of the principles of salesmanship. It is writ- 
ten by a master who has lived his occupation through 
all its exigencies. It points out selling methods which 
are well worth knowing, besides explaining the Mont- 
gomery Sales Formula, which has proved itself a 
valuable means of successful selling. 


J. C. Patterson, President, The Parker Corporation, 
Boston, Mass. writes us: “I have read ‘What A 
Master Salesman Should Know’ thoroughly, many 
times and regard it as one of the most complete 
biologies of sales thought I have ever read. I 
recommend it to all those people who are interested 
in the science and art of selling.” - - - - - $2.50 


WATCH YOUR 
SELLING DOLLAR 


By Archibald M. Crossley 


President, Crossley, Inc. 


“For the manufacturer, the distributor, the advertising 
man, the teacher of marketing and all who are con- 
cerned with the stabilization and acceleration of 
profits in the distribution of goods, this book sets 
forth for the first time a number of important 
principles, and shows by up-to-date information and 
many examples the practical application of those 
principles.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 


“Watch Your Selling Dollar is extremely easy reading 
on an extremely important subject. It looks like ten 
dollars worth of reading and should be in the library 
of every forward-looking executive in America.” 
—Walter Mann, in Sales Management - - - $5.00 


THE SCIENCE 
OF MARKETING BY MAIL 


By Homer J. Buckley 
President, Buckley Dement and Co. 


Direct mail, correctly used, has been highly successful 
in reducing selling costs. It is a method that the manu- 
facturer should know more about. In this book Mr. 
Buckley points out the vital connection between mer- 
chandising by mail, and merchandising in the old per- 
sonal contact way. He tells you how sales have been 
strengthened, dying firms revitalized, and young firms 
kept on their feet through the wise use of selling by 
direct mail. - - - - - - - - = = = = = 2.00 


-----~ - Free Examination Coupon! -----—-—— 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me the books checked below: 
After five days I will send you my remittance for them or 
return them to you 
Enclose ne for $ 
Send C. O. 
What A a. Salesman The Science of Marketing 
Should Knew - - - - $2.50 by Mail $2.00 
Watch Selling Business Fundamen- 
Dollar $5.00 tals $2.00 
True Values in Business How to Solve Typical Busi- 
and Buying $2.50 ness problems - - - $2.50 


TRUE VALUES 
IN BUSINESS AND BUYING 


By C. G. Padel 


Herbert N. Casson writes in The Efficiency Magazine: 
“True Values in Business and Buying is a wise, prac- 
tical and intensely interesting book. It will make any 
buyer much more useful to his firm. ... It is in a 
way, one of the strongest pleas for buying goods on 
Value that has ever been written. ... Value! That 
is the big word of the future. How to find it is well 
told in this book. You will find it well worth the 
price.” 


Dr. Parkes Cadman Says: “There are many in no way 
connected with business who will find something 
profitable in Mr. Padel’s book ... these are the people 
who should not fail to read it.” - - - - - - §$2.50 


BUSINESS FUNDAMEN. ALS 
By Roger W. Babson 


No man has a better gr -p of business conditions than 
Roger W. Babson. He has for years been a valued 
consultant to many of America’s foremost industrial 
and financial leaders. In Business Fundamentals 
he sets down the principles of management and busi- 
ness policies that have brought big financial returns 
to those who followed them. The subjects covered 
are:— The Use of Statistics; Fundamentals and 
What They Foretell; Making Figures Talk; Forecast- 
ing Business Conditions; The Seesaw of Supply and 
Demand; Scientific Purchasing; Managing Men—And 
Economic Law; Solving the Production Problem; 
Methods of Marketing; Selling A City; Selling an 
Industry; The Trend of Business; Financial Inde- 
pendence; Investing Your Income; Successful Specula- 
tion; Business Problems; Investment Problems; A 
Continuous Working Plan For Your Money. Already 
over 30,000 copies of this book have been sold - $2.00 


HOW TO SOLVE TYPICAL 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
By William R. Bassett 


In this book Mr. Bassett stresses the need of thor- 
oughly house-cleaning your methods of production and 
distribution. He advocates taking selling out of the 
realm of guess-work ‘and putting it on a more sub- 
stantial and business-like basis. This book shows you 
how it can be done. 


Chapter Titles 


Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs 

Selling at a Profit 

Common-sense in Selling 

The Sound Labor Policy 

The Common-sense Way to Pay Wages 

Buying for Profit 

Fewer Varieties Mean Lower Cost 

Cutting Down the Material Cost 

The Sensible Credit Policy 

What Finance Really Is 

What the Right Cost System Can Really Do 
For You 

Getting Executive Leadership 

Making the Factory a Tool of Production 

How Big Should a Business Bet 

You must choose One of These Policies 


$2.50 
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Air Reduction 

Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. Locomotive 


Amer. Smeiting & Refin... 


Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & 

Amer. 

Anaconda * Copper 
Andes Copper 
Armour of Ill. ‘ 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Atlantic Refining 
Auburn Automobile 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Barnsdall “A” 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company 


Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 


Brook. Union Gas 
Brown Shoe 
Burroughs Add Machine... 


California Packing 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
Celotex Company 

Cerro de Pasco 
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Childs Company 

Chrysler Corp 

Coca Cola 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 
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Continental Can 
Continental Motors 
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Illinois Central 
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Missouri Pacific 


Nash Motors 

National Biscuit 

Nat. Bellas Hess 
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Nat. 

Nat. Power & Light 

New York Central 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 
Norfolk & Western 

North American 

Northern Pacific 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Packard Motors 
Pan-American Pet. ‘ % 
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Phillips Petroleum 
Pressed Steel Car 

Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman, Incorporated 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


HARLES T. O’NEAL, until recently 

vice-president of Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway, has been elected 
president of Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway, succeeding Thomas C. Powell, 
who becomes chairman. Mr. O’Neal 
started, in 1891, as trainmaster, with the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

C. R. Messinger, president of the 
Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, has 
been elected president of the Oliver 
Farm Equipment Company. 

William G. McDuffie, president of Pa- 
cific Western Oil Company, was elected 
president of the Richfield Oil Company 
of California, succeeding C. M. Fuller. 
H. J. Bauer, P. H. O’Neil, H. H. Cotton, 
John Treanor and Joseph Loeb were 
elected directors. 


HARLES E. WILSON and T. K. 

Quinn were elected vice-presidents, 
and H. H. Barnes, vice-president in 
charge of the New York district, of the 
General Electric Company. 

Lewis McKisick, assistant to New- 
comb Carlton, President of Western 
Union, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. 

E. E. Ford, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Time Recording Division of 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation, will also have charge of 
manufacturing in all International Busi- 
ness Machines factories throughout the 
world. 


LAXTON E. ALLEN has been ap- 

A pointed a commercial vice-president 
otf Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Alvin E. Dodd resigned as assistant 
to the president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, to become assistant to Albert 
H. Morril, president of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company. 

Hale Holden has been elected a di- 
rector of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 


(3 EORGE H. HOWARD, president, 
I United Corporation, has been 
elected a director of the Public Service 
Corporation of N. J. 

Clinton D. Nurdick has been elected a 
director of the National Liberty Insur- 
ance Company and the People’s Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company. 

Andrew J. Maloney, president, Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the 
National Power & Light Company. 

George. Akerson resigned as one of 
President Hoover’s personal secretaries 
to accept an executive position with the 
Paramount Publix Corporation. 


Tue DEERFIELD RIVER, on which are seven of 


New England Power Association’s eleven hydro-electric 


plants, is one of the most completely developed and 
thoroughly regulated streams in the United States. 


Only 70 miles long, the Deerfield nevertheless has a total 
fall of 2,000 feet. Over half this fall—1,130 feet—is now 
developed for an annual output of 310 million kilowatt 
hours, and the Association controls undeveloped rights 
capable of increasing this output to 410 million kilowatt 
hours per year. 


Two great reservoirs with a combined surface area of over 
3,750 acres and a capacity of 8,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
water—enough to cover Manhattan Island to a depth of over 
twelve feet—regulate the flow of the Deerfield, prevent- 
ing destructive floods and insuring steady operation of the 
Association’s plants in dry seasons. Such large reservoir 
capacity, moreover, permits of great flexibility in operation 


of the plants, according to fluctuations in power demand. 


New England Power Association is a direct subsidiary 
of International Hydro-Electric System and a major unit 
in the power and utility organization of International Paper 
and Power Company. Power and utility assets of Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company now exceed $400,000.- 
000, making it one of the important utility organizations in 


North America. 


Securities of International Paper and Power 
Company, International Hydro-Electric System, 
New England Power Association, Canadian 
Hydro-Electric Corporation and other companies 
comprising the “International Group” are held by 
over 70,000 investors in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain. For information, consult your 
broker or write direct to 


INTERNATIONAL 


Paper and Power Securities, Inc. 


220 East 42nd Street, New York City 

















By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 


Signs of Recovery Awaited in Bonds 
as Yields Increase 





Variety of Bonds in Wide Yield Range 


NCE again the 

eyes of the finan- ie te a ee 

cial community ; 
have been directed to- Atlantic Coast Line.... 4 1952 94 4.3% 
ward the bond market Den. & Rio G. W...... 5 1978 75 6.7 
Efforts are being made bg ss 
to discern the effect of BRO smwkdeoacescaen<s 3 1967 78 6.5 
_ ees = — Fed. Light & Tr....... 6 1954 100 6.0 
—— ll A R...:,. 5 1957 855.9 

The reduction in the Purity Bakeries........ 5 1948 90 5.6 


rediscount rate of the 


1930 

High” ae oo 

97% 88 

95 6914 

97% 681% 
100% 92% 

96 82% 

97% 85% 





Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York to its low- 
est level on record at 2 per cent. should 
have a psychological effect if nothing else 
on the market for bonds. An immediate 
response in the listed market probably was 
disturbed to a large extent by year-end 
influences, such as the stiffening in short- 
term money rates and selling of bonds 
for tax purposes. 

The other development that could be 
counted upon to have a beneficial effect 
on corporate obligations was the announce- 
ment of an agreement on a four-party rail- 
road consolidation in the East. 


AILROAD issues, especially those 

classified as second-grade, have suf- 
fered from doubts over the effect on earn- 
ings of the prolonged business depression. 
Agreement on the consolidation program 
is expected to permit the roads to go ahead 
with more confidence on plans for compet- 
ing with other transportation systems. 
Restoration of faith in the country’s car- 
riers is important not only to individuals 
who have invested savings in railroad obli- 
gations -but also to the nation’s largest 
financial institutions which have millions 
of dollars belonging to policy holders and 
savings bank depositors 
invested in these securi- 


favorable credit conditions prevailing for 
more than a year. Thus a noticeable up- 
turn in these obligations is being awaited 
with interest. 

Among a variety of issues yielding from 
about 4% to about 7 per cent. the follow- 
ing are examples: Denver & Rio Grande 
Western 5 s, Atlantic Coast Line 4s, Erie 
5s, Purity Bakeries 5s, Washington Gas 
and Electric 5s, Federal Light & Traction 
6s and Goodyear Tire & Rubber 5s. 

Progress on the railroad consolidation 
program in the East may be followed in 
the not distant future by developments in 
the West. This is suggested by the recent 
purchase by the Baltimore & Ohio of the 
Chicago & Alton and by the granting of 
authority to the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western to acquire the Denver & Salt 
Lake. 


HE Denver & Rio Grande, jointly con- 

trolled by the Missouri Pacific and the 
Western Pacific, is expected eventually to 
become a part of the proposed VanSwerin- 
gen transcontinental system, and acquisi- 
tion of the Denver & Salt Lake is regarded 
as a step in this plan by providing a 
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shorter connection 
tween Denver and Salt 
Lake. 

The Denver & Rio 


be- 


Grande Western has 
outstanding $12,000,000 
refunding and improve- 
ment 5s, series B, due 
1978, secured by a mort- 
gage on virtually the 
entire property of the 
road. They are subject 
to a prior lien of about 


$73,000,000. 


Earnings have covered fixed charges by 
a fair margin on the average for several 
years, but last year the margin of safety 
was narrowed, according to’ preliminary 


figu 


res. 


As a result the bonds dropped 


appreciably and at recent levels yielded 
more than 7 per cent. to maturity. Specu- 
lative buying after announcement of the 
consolidation agreement in the East brought 
about a brisk recovery. 


Southeast. 


NOTHER railroad bond issue which 
had a sharp rise in the rush for bonds 
that followed the merger announcement is 
the first consolidated mortgage 4s, due 
1952, of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Of this obligation about $51,000,000 are 
outstanding in the hands of the public. 
The Atlantic Coast Line operates in the 


It owns 51 per cent. of Louis- 


ville & Nashville stock and, together with 
the latter, controls the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio. 


nooga & St. 
Louisville & Nashville, 


With the Nashville, Chatta- 
Louis, controlled by the 


the roads are 


known as the Walters group. 
The issue here described is secured by a 
first mortgage on valuable mileage and by a 





ties. : 
From the standpoint 
of the investor interest- 
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ed in stocks, too, the ac- | 25 
tion of the bond market 
is interesting, for re- 
gardless of develop- 20 
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ments of the last year 
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any worthwhile recov- 





ery in stocks. Thus 
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general lien on most of 
the system. Earnings 
have shown a wide mar- 
gin of safety, net income 
for 1929 being approx- 
imately $12,000,000, or 
about $14.50 a share on 
the road’s common stock. 

Prior to the recent re- 
covery the bonds had 
yielded more than 4% 
per cent., but as a result 
of renewed demand the 
yield fell to around 4%4 
per cent. 


—— grade rail- 
road issues although 
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slower to respond to improved condi- 
tions, have the greatest distance to recover 
and afford the highest yields. The Erie 
Railroad refunding and improvement 5s, 
1967, for instance, which sold earlier in 
1930 as high as 97%, declined before the 
end of the year to below 69 to yield more 
than 7 per cent. Improvement in the mar- 
ket might be expected to result in greater 
appreciation in such depressed issues. 

The Erie 5s, 1967, of which $50,000,000 
are outstanding, are secured by a direct 
or collateral lien on more than 1,700 miles 
of road, on leaseholds, lands and various 
equipment. They were issued in 1927 to 
retire about $23,000,000 of short term 
notes and loans and $10,000,000 secured 4%4 
per cent. notes secured by pledge of series 
A and B bonds of this issue, which were 
cancelled. 

The Erie is regarded as the VanSwerin- 
gen line in the East, and in various con- 
solidation proposals it has been slated for 
control by the Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
Van. Sweringens are believed to control 
almost 40 per cent. of the common stock. 


S a general rule, industrial obligations 

are not so adversely affected by un- 
favorable price movements Reasonably 
good obligations in this group have been 
selling lately to provide a good yield, how- 
ever. The Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
for instance, has outstanding $7,600,000 5 
per cent. debentures, due 1948, yielding at 
recent levels more than 534 per cent. 

The company, which operates chiefly in 
the Middle West and in Greater New 
York, has expanded rapidly in recent years 
in extending its operations in the chain 
retail field. Acquisition of Cushman’s Sons, 
New York, in 1928 provided a stimulus in 
this direction. Sales increased steadily for 
several years, while earnings showed a con- 
tinuous growth until the last year. Profits 
in the first three quarters approximated 
$3,300,000, covering interest charges on the 
debentures for the year by more than eight 
times. 

First mortgage bonds of some of the 
smaller utility companies afford a yield 
higher than the average. Thus the first 
mortgage 5s of the Washington Gas and 
Electric Company, due 1955, have been 
selling recently around 90 to yield about 
5% per cent. 

The company serves communities in 
Washington, Oregon, Utah and Saskatche- 
wan. The bonds are secured by a direct 
first mortgage on properties of the com- 
pany. Net earnings of the company and 
its subsidiaries for the twelve months ended 
August 31, 1930, covered interest charges 
on the issue more than three times. 


HE Federal Light & Traction Com- 

pany, which through subsidiaries oper- 
ates utility services in many communities 
of the Southwest as well as in the North- 
west and in St. John’s, N. B., has outstand- 
ing about $2,500,000 debenture 6s, due 
1954. Selling at par, these debentures af- 
ford a good yield. They are callable at 
105 before 1941 and thereafter at 100. 

The debentures were issued to retire de- 
benture 7s, series A, and for extensions 
and improvements. They are a direct obli- 
gation of the company, but are not secured 
by a mortgage. For the twelve months 
ended September 30 the company reported 
net earnings sufficient to cover fixed 
charges more than twice. 


“A | gr eat 
BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


New York 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, December 31, 1930 
ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks____ $122,586,594.09 
U.S. Bonds and Certificates__. == = 43, 128,657.69 
State and Municipal Bonds__________—_ 10,5 15,867.82 
Other Bonds and Investments _—_ 10, 181,519.67 
Bankers’ Acceptances a SLED 
Loans and Discounts 213,744,693.35 
Banking Houses 1,703,991.58 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 35,606,096.82 
Other Assets 1,174,804.48 

$478,635,356.78 











LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ____$21,000,000.00 
Surplus_____ 40, 000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 3,425.968 38 $64,425,968.38 
Reserved for Dividend____=>SS 945,000.00 
Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc. 2,159,811.98 
Acceptances Outstanding. 36 665,505.21 


Acceptances of Other Banks Sold 
With Our Endorsement ___————*12,764,339.61 


Other Liabilities 985,715.25 
Deposits: 
Individuals ___267,161,336.19 
Banks... ____ -__-93'527,.680:16 360,689,016.35 
$478,635,356.78 


Member New York Clearing House Association Y 
= 




















Stock Market Turory and Practice 
By R. W. Schabacker 


Financial Editor, FORBES MAGAZINE 


The ONE Book on Investment, Trading and 
Finance That Takes the Place of All Others! 


The entire machinery and operation of the stock-market are covered, from 
simplest fundamentals for the beginner to advanced technicalities for the 
veteran trader! 


Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Co., says: “The best 
available guide for those engaged in security speculation.” 


875 Pages of Information—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations—Hundreds of 
Actual Examples, Trading Methods and Definitions. Price, $7.50 


READ IT FREE FOR FIVE DAYS! 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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vue first mortgage collateral trust 5 
per cent. bonds of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, due 1957, of which 
more than $57,000,000 are outstanding, 
have been selling lately to yield slightly 
more than 6 per cent. They are secured 
by a first mortgage upon fixed assets, by 
pledge of certain subsidiaries’ stock and 
pledge of obligations. 

Earnings have been affected in recent 
years by wide fluctuations in prices of raw 
material, but fixed charges have been 
earned by a comfortable margin. Profits 
in the first half of 1930 were equal to 
2.02 a share on the common stock. 


IGH grade bonds, such as municipals 
and seasoned obligations of the 


strongest corporations, ordinarily are the 
first to reflect investment demand, inas- 
much as capital moves into security mar- 
kets cautiously after a serious depression. 
The Commonwealth of Kentucky has out- 
standing an issue of 4%4 per cent. bonds, 
due July 1, 1950, selling recently at a slight 
discount to yield about 434 per cent. 

Principal and interest on the bonds, 
issued through the state highway commis- 
sion, to provide funds for erection of 
bridges on principal highways to replace 
ferries, are payable out of gross revenues 
received in the form of tolls. The commis- 
sion has agreed to maintain favorable traffic 
conditions and to eliminate ferry competi- 
tion. 


Important Banking Changes 


ILBERT W. KAHN, Frederick M. 

Warburg and John M. Schiff, all 
sons of present partners, have been ad- 
mitted to partnership in Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company. 

S. Parker Gilbert has been made a 
partner of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
which also includes 
partnerships in 
Drexel & Company 
of Philadelphia; 
Morgan, Grenfell & 
Company of London, 
and Morgan et Cie, 





Paris. Mr. Gilbert 
recently completed 
uf almost five years’ 


work as Agent Gen- 
eral of Reparations, 
in which work he succeeded Owen D. 
Young. At the age of 27 Mr. Gilbert 
became Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, serving under Secretaries 
Glass and Houston and, later, Andrew 
W. Mellon. Mr. Gilbert is now 38. 


MILE DE PLANQUE, Harry E. 

Towle, Oswald Anderson and Ed- 
ward J. Newell have been admitted as 
general partners in J. R. Williston & 
Company. James R. Williston has be 
come a special partner. 

Edward L. Bigelow has been admitted 
as general partner, and Nathan Anthony 
has become a special partner, in Tucker, 
Anthony & Company. 

Curtis B. Dall has been admitted as 
general partner in Goodbody & Com- 
pany. 

Edward Griffith Miner, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been elected a director of the 
Buffalo Branch of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Richard S. Cullen, Charles H. Drew 
and Walter A. Lee have been elected 
vice-presidents of Furlaud, Reuter & 
Company. 

Joseph Mattison, formerly of White, 
Weld & Company, has become a vice- 
president, with residence in Buffalo, of 
the new firm of O’Brian, Potter & Com- 
pany, Inc., which will carry on the busi- 
ness of O’Brian, Potter, Stafford & 
Company. 

Edgar S. Baruc, Richard J. Bernhard 
and William J. Tiller, have been ad- 
mitted to general partnership in Wer- 
theim & Company. 


8S. Parker Gilbert 





Andrew B. MacCaughey, William E. 
Ragland, William H. Fleischmann, and 
William Fletcher Farrell have been 
made partners of Jackson Bros., Boesel 
& Company. Mr. MacCaughey and Mr. 
Ragland will make their offices in Chi- 
cago. 


C. Gordon Cooke has been made a 
partner of Barstow & Company. 
Harry C. France has been appointed 


sales manager of Wellington Bull & 
Company. 
Daniel L. Reardon, vice-president, 


U. S. Trucking Company, has been 
elected a director of the International 
Madison Bank & Trust Company. 


C. Howard Marfield has been elected 
president of the Straus National Bank 
& Trust Company 
of New York. Mr. 
Marfield was former- 
ly president of the 
Bank of America in 
Chicago and upon its 
consolidation with 
the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, 
in 1929, became vice- 
president of the 
combined institution. 
Mr. Marfield began as a junior clerk in 
the National Union Bank of Baltimore, 
in 1900. 

Duncan H. Read, son of the late Wil- 
liam A. Read, retired from Dillon, Read 
& Company. He was the last representative 
of the Read family in the banking firm. 





C. Howard Marfield 


F. J. Lisman, senior partner in F. J. Lis- 
man & Company, has sold his Stock Ex- 
change seat to Richard Rosenbaum. Mr. 
Lisman will devote all his time to his 
numerous committees, directorates and 
railroad affairs. Maurice M. Manasse, 
H. J. Lowenhaupt and S. A. Traugott, 
general partners of the firm, will be- 
come associated with Morrison & Town- 
send. 


Foreign Traders to Meet 


The National Foreign Trade Council 
will hold its annual convention of Ameri- 
can foreign traders in New York City. 
The dates are May 27, 28 and 29, 1931, 
and the meeting will be the Eighteenth 
National Foreign Trade Convention. 
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INVESTMENT 
Booklets 
* 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


National Stock Analysis—Latest avail- 
able data on listed stocks, classified by 
industries and arranged for convenient 
reference. Write Tobey & Kirk, 25 
Broad Street, New York, for a copy of 
the current edition. 


Fundamental Trust Shares—The re- 
search activities of each of the forty 
corporations in this group are described 
in a 16-page illustrated booklet offered 
by E. A. Pierce & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York. 


Should Business Men Buy Stocks ?— 
Babson’s Reports, Division 50-1, Bab- 
son Park, Mass., will send their report 
without obligation upon request. 


Odd Lot Trading—Shows the many 
advantages offered both to large and 
small investors in diversifying their 
security holdings. Contains, also, many 
suggestions which will be appreciated by 
investors and traders. Ask -for booklet 
F.457. John Muir & Co., 39 Broadway, 
New York. 


Stewart-Warner Corporation—A list 
of products manufactured, together with 
their latest financial report, may be had 
upon application to Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, 1826 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago. 


The Bache Review—Gives information 
on events which affect the commercial 
and financial situation. Sent for three 
months without charge. J. S. Bache & 
Company, 39 Broadway, New York. 


What the Investor Should Know—A 
28-page booklet for the investor rather 
than the speculator, listing 11 points of 
analysis before making an investment. 
Ask Clarence Hodson & Co., Inc., 165 
3roadway, New York, for circular B-1. 


Bell Telephone Securities—Your copy 
of a booklet describing the investment 
opportunity of these securities free upon 
request to Bell Telephone Securities Co.,. 
Inc., 195 Broadway, New York. 


Trading Methods—Helpful booklet J9- 
of interest to investors and traders is 
offered by Chisholm & Chapman, 52’ 
Broadway, New York. 


Cities Service—Detailed information 
about Cities Service Common Stock and 
the organization behind it may be had 
upon request for booklet 115 C-16. 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Utilities Power & Light Corporation—. 
An illustrated survey of the corpora- 
tion’s properties is offered by Utilities. 
Power & Light Securities Company, 327° 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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The National City Bank of New York 


including 


Domestic and Foreign Offices 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1930 


ASSETS 


ang Nett ond -" Botnet Reserve Bank ror . panei 
ue from s and Bankers 221,357 ,472.53 391,217,805.68 
UNDIVIDED Loans, Discounts and Bankers Acceptances. . 1,015,388,385.68 

PROFITS United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .$177,466,655.15 

$224,554,298.54 State and Municipal Bonds 21,973,495.01 

aril Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 6,600,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities 82,047,733.70 288,087 ,883.86 
Ownership of: 

International Banking Corporation 8,000,000.00 
Bank Buildings 52,347,936.90 
Items in Transit with Branches 33,845,489.46 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 148,092,023.59 
Other Assets 7,264,997.67 


$1,944,244,522.84 








$ 224,554,298.54 
Reserves for: 
Contingencies $ 8,495,846.34 
Accrued Interest, Discount and other Unearned 
4,203,167.73 
Taxes, Dividends and Accrued Expenses, etcetera 9,933,491.17 22,632,505.24 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Accep- 
tances and Foreign Biils 237,026,383.05 
Deposits..... 1,460,031,336.01 


Head Office: $1,944,244,522.84 


N Vv ) Ss sw rr . Me 
igure: oreign offices which are included herein are as o! r 

















City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(Affiliated with The National City Bank of New York) 
Head Office - 22 William Street - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1930 


ASSETS 


Cash and due from Banks and Bankers 
Loans and other Secured Advances 
United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds, Mortgages and Securities 
Real Estate Owned 

Other Assets 


2,640,246.32 
$74,751,380.42 
——— 

































































































Profits, Progress and Prosperity 
in These Two Volumes! 


The 






a Secor Success- 
L of PROFITS f 
ul 


Maren nicre AS Tey 

‘S Cae 

===. Control 
— 


SSS of 
Profits 


By WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 


Professor of Industrial Engineering 
olumbia University 


Here is a volume of hard facts, 
figures and charts. It shows how 
to analyze every phase of a busi- 
ness, extend scientific control to 
every operation, set up the ratios 
that mean healthy condition, dis- 
cover the weak spots, apply meth- 
ods of exact management, and re- 
move costly and frequently fatal 
guess-work. Finance, production, 
selling, administration, are pre- 
sented as a definite, practical, sci- 
entific system of executive con- 
trol. 


Calvin Coolidge Says: 


“TI have found the work of Walter Rautenstrauch 
an important and interesting contribution to the 
study of the economic forces that are moulding 
modern America.’’ 


Price $3.00 


Psychology 
and 
Profits 


By 
DONALD A. 
LAIRD 


Consulting 
Psychologist 
to Leading 
Industrial 
Organizations 


Executives have paid Dr. Laird thou- 
sands of dollars for the ideas offered in 
this book. It is filled with practical 
a that can be put to work in your 
usiness.° It shows how you can double 
the efficiency of each man working 
under you. 


Charles M. Schwab Says: 


“T have read ‘Psychology and Profits’ by Donald 
A. Laird with great care and interest. It is 
filled with wisdom and excellent advice and I 
intend reading it again. It will pay anyone to 
read it and study it. 


Price $3.50 
Combination Price $5.00 Postpaid 


Mail This “Special Price” Coupon _ 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 1:15:31 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Send me “The Successful Control of Profits,” 
regular price $3.00, and ‘‘Psychology —* 
Profits,” regular price $3. 50, total $6.50, but 
for which I pay only $5.06, your special com- 
bination price. 


0 I enclose $5.00 in full payment. 
TROD ccc abarrcercccesrcssccesccsaccoseoceese 
MED hccaccandénaatabbscandsawasccdbounens 
GUE isc gecccccccecseceges 


State. ccccssscccss 
Send me “The Successful Control of’ 
Protts, ey ice $3.00. 
Sen 


me ne and Profits,”” price 
$3.50. 


I enclose $————. 
Send for 5 days’ approval. 
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| Digest of 
CiORPORATION 
NEWS 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Announced change, effective Jan. 1, 
1931, in conversion price at which stock 
would be issued in exchange for 10-year 
convertible 4%4 debenture bonds from 
$166.88 to $175.46 per share. New price 
is effective during years 1931 and 1932, 
subject to adjustment, however, upon 
issue from time to time of additional 
stock. At annual stockholders’ meeting, 
in March, 1931, it is likely shareholders 
will be asked to ratify a proposal to 
increase authorized stock by about 
$500,000,000 which would bring the total 
to $2,500,000,000. 

Automotive Royalties Corp—A Fed- 
eral Grand Jury in New York returned 
to Judge Coxe indictments against 
Clarke W. Parker and his son, Wyman 
C. Parker, and 15 others, on charge that 
they defrauded 700 “investors” out of 
more than $1,000,000 in the last four 
years. Grand Jury in a 25 count indict- 
ment, charged that the two Parkers, 
organizers of Automotive Royalties 
Corp., used the mails to defraud in con- 
nection with sale of stock of that com- 
pany. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Announced 
New York Central Lines had ordered 
71,500 tons of rail. 


Briggs Manufacturing Co. — An- 
nounced company had declared quar- 
terly dividend of 37%4 cents a share and 
an extra dividend of 12% cents a 
share, payable Jan. 26 to holders of 
record Jan. 15, 1931. This marked re- 
sumption of distributions on stoc', last 
payment having been 75 cents a share 
on July 25, 1927. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Samuel Untermyer, special counsel for 
New York Transit Commission, sub- 
mitted his new report on proposed uni- 
fication of New York City rapid transit 
lines. Report recommended acquisition 
of rapid transit properties of B.-M.-T. 
and Interborough Rapid Transit Co. by 
the city at a gross cost of $489,804,000 
and their operation at an inflexible five- 
cent fare under supervision of a public 
corporation to be known as Board of 
Transit Control. Purchase price called 
for $213,300,000 for B.-M.-T. subway 
and elevated lines and Williamsburg 
power plant. Gross price for Interbor- 
ough subways and Manhattan Railway 
elevated lines was $276,504,000. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.—To- 
ronto advices stated Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Ltd., subsidiary, had placed on 
Canadian market a new drink known as 
Canada Dry Sparkling Orange Juice. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co.—Mon- 
treal advices stated company had placed 


contracts for 55 passenger cars and 425 
freight and other service units. It was 
understood amount involved exceeded 
$3,000,000. Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
received order to build ten baggage and 
express cars and steel frames for 45 
other cars. Latter would be finished at 
railway company’s Angus shops. In ad- 
dition, Canadian Car & Foundry would 
build 40 gondolas and 35 air dump cars. 

Claude Neon Lights, Inc.—Suit brought 
by George L. Johnson against William 
T. P. Hollingsworth and Robert L. 
Kester, Jr., president and vice-president, 
respectively, of Claude Neon Lights, 
Inc., to recover $10,000,000 for alleged 
libel, dismissed by Appellate Division of 
Supreme Court in Brooklyn. Decision 
reversed an order of Supreme Court 
Justice Strong, who had denied an ap- 
plication to dismiss the case. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. — Announced 
plant at Garden City, L. I, was to be 
closed and its operations shifted to 
Buffalo factory. Move scheduled to 
start March 1 ana should be completed 
about April 15, 1931, and was part of 
general consolidation plan of corpora- 
tion. Engine division now at Buffalo to 
be moved to Paterson, N. J., and made 
part of the Wright Aeronautical works. 

Eaton Axle & Spring Co.—Cleveland 
advices stated directors had declared 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents a share, 
payable Feb. 1 to holders of record Jan. 
15, 1931, placing stock on annual basis 
of $1.60 a share, against $3 paid annually 
heretofore. 

Ford Motor Co.—In a letter to its 
dealers again denied rumors that it 
planned to produce a new model to re- 
place the Model A. The letter said 
policy of adding improvements from 
time to time without making any radical 
change would be continued. Paper 
added this was understood to mean com- 
pany would not put out a six or eight 
cylinder car, as repeatedly had been 
rumored. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—P. W. 
Litchfield, president, stated that an ad- 
ditional 10,000 men would be employed 
by end of 1931 in Akron and Los An- 
geles plants, latter unit operated by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber of California. 
Present working force totaled 55,000 
men. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co.—San An- 
tenio despatch said Humble Pipe Line 
Co., subsidiary, had completed 10-inch 
line from Van field to Louisiana border. 
Line would be ready to handle crude by 
the first of the year. Hearing of request 
for an increase in allowable of Van 
field was postponed until after Jan. 1, 
1931. 
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Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—See 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. 

International Combustion Engineering 
Corp.—Negotiations for acquisition of 
corporation by Foster Wheeler Corp. 
continuing, but persons in close touch 
with both companies denied they had 
reached a stage where a definite pro- 
posal for purchase of International Com- 
bustion had been submitted by Foster 
Wheeler. Reorganization committees 
had been at work for weeks on details 
without reaching any concrete plan 
likely to be agreeable to both sides, and 
before any plan could become effective, 
stockholders must approve. 

Lehman Corp.—Report for six months 
ended December 31, 1930, among the 
first statements of operations for the 
period to be submitted by the large In- 
vestment Trusts, shows a break-up value 
for its shares, as of that date, of $73.81. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. Inc.— 
Issued its mid-winter flyer catalogue 
showing reductions in prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 per cent. below prices 
quoted in Fall and Winter general cata- 
logue for comparable articles. An- 
nounced also that large stocks of mer- 
chandise had been bought, and that 
heavy commitments had been made for 
future. 

Remington- Rand, Inc.—Announced 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc., 
controlled by this company, was offering 
two new methods of indexing and ver- 
tical filing, known as Variadex and 
Triple-Check Automatic systems, pro- 
viding new speed through use of color. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Chicago de- 
spatch said Christmas trade came up to 
expectations of management, although 
sales in final reporting period continued 
to run below a year ago. Indications 
were that gross sales for 1930 somewhat 
would exceed $390,000,000, against $443,- 
453,000 in 1929. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Tulsa 
advices stated Sinclair-Texas Pipe Line 
Co., subsidiary, was running 8,000 bar- 
rels daily from Sinclair leases in Okla- 
homa City field to Sinclair Refining Co. 
storage farm near Coffeyville, Kan. 
Capacity of line was 11,600 barrels 
daily. As working unit, line temporar- 
ily was using two 80,000 barrel storage 
tanks south of city field. 

Standard Oil Co. of California.—San 
Francisco advices said company owned 
formula and was supplying Federal Gov- 
ernment with Alcolate, a new denatur- 
ant for alcohol. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.—Tulsa 
advices said this company, Sinclair Con- 
solidated Oil Corp. and other companies 
had agreed to take 40,000 barrels daily 
of crude oil from distressed wells in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and _ Panhandle, 
‘Texas. Action was taken as a measure 
of relief for small producers cut off 
from market outlets as result of with- 
drawal of Prairie Oil & Gas Co. as a 
‘purchaser, Jan. 1, 1931. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—Listing 
application to New York Stock Ex- 
change stated directors on preceding 
day had authorized issuance of 166,760 
additional common shares to be used 
for acquisition of miscellaneous com- 
panies 











OPPORTUNITIES IN 
CHAIN STORE STOCKS 


We believe that standard Chain 
Store companies should be 
among the first, if not the first, 
to feel the effects of improving 
business conditions. 


We recommend the purchase of 
standard dividend-paying Chain 
Store Common Stocks for per- 
manent investment. 


We are distributing a review on 
Standard Chain Store Stocks. 


Ask for FM-333. 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


40 Wall Street New York 












































THE LEHMAN CORPORATION 


Report as of December 31, 1930 


A copy of this report, containing a balance 
sheet as of that date, a statement of income 
and profit & loss account, and a list of 
holdings, may be obtained upon request. 


ONE SOUTH WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
























SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
IN 40 CORPORATIONS 


briefly described 


in a new | 6-page booklet... 




















16-page illustrated book- 

let, recently prepared, 
describes briefly “the research 
activities of each of the 40 cor- 
porations in which you secure 
an interest when you buy 


FUNDAMENTAL TRUST 
SHARES 
This booklet clearly demon- 


; strates the importance of scien- 
a tific research to the modern 
investor and shows a simple 
way through which he may give 
it proper emphasis in his invest- 
ment program. The booklet will 
be mailed upon request. 



















































































E. A. PIERCE & CO. 
Home Office: 
40 Wall St., New York City 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
























































FORBES 
BUSINESS 
BOOK 
SERVICE 


3 Let Forbes Business Book 
a Service solve your business 
: reading problems for you! 






































We are at your service to 
answer free of charge any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask, or give 
you any information you may de- 
sire concerning what are the most 
popular, valuable and instructive 
books on the various aspects of 
business and the business life. 












































Recommendations of books are 
based on the opinions of experts 
and are made regardless of pub- 
lisher or author. We are glad to 
secure for you any book by any 
publisher, upon receipt of list price 
plus fifteen cents postage. 












































Address all communications to 
The Librarian 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


















































Investment Trusts in 1931 


FORBES for 





Weeding Out Process Likely to Continue— 
More Publicity to Prevent Adverse Legislation 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


MERICAN investment trusts have 
now experienced almost seventeen 
months of a bear market, repre- 

senting the first steady decline in 
security prices which 95 per cent. of the 
trusts have seen. The first two phases 
of American investment trust develop- 
ment have been completed in a relatively 
short time. First, from 1926 to Septem- 
ber, 1929, there was the promotional 
period, in which they sprang up prolifi- 
cally. Then, from September, 1929, to 
about the present time, came the inevi- 
table aftermath of a too-rapid growth, 
when the pendulum swung the other 
way, and trusts were quite unwanted and 
without favor. 

The new year promises to be one of 
quiet assimilation by investors of the 
huge amount of investment trust securi- 
ties available. There will probably not 
be any large number of new investment 
trusts started during the new year, par- 
ticularly of the management type, and 
those few will be of a more superior 
quality than most which have been 
formed heretofore. Naturally, until the 
vast floating supply of investment trust 
stocks has been reduced, the sponsoring 
of new trusts will be severely handi- 
capped, for what investor will buy an 
investment trust at its break-up value, 
plus an underwriting charge, when he 
can get almost the identical security at 
the substantial discounts at which so 
many excellent investment trust stocks 
are selling to-day? 


HE fixed or coi'ateral type of invest- 

ment trust will find it harder and 
harder to appeal to public sentiment 
because of this premium angle. When 
the security markets finally show a ten- 
dency to rise and maintain a rise, man- 
agement trusts will again come into their 
own. The new trust is at best merely 
a transitional and temporary expedient, 
and while it has proved a most satisfac- 
tory sales medium for security dealers in 
the dark days of 1930, brighter days 
may cause the fixed trust to lose its 
superiority. Whetner 1931 will raise 
the management trust to the ascendancy 
it once enjoyed is questionable. The fall 
has been far too great in many instances 
to hope that one year could totally 
change the picture. But fair judgment 
would say that its recovery, while slow, 
will be certain, and at the end of the 
year the curtain will ring down on a 
more cheerful investment trust situation, 
with premiums again in evidence for 
able and successful management. 


1. series of mergers and liquida- 
tions of management trusts should 
continue during the new year. Many 
investment bankers have found, to their 
dismay, that managing investment trusts 





is not altogether a profitable or enjoy- 
able business. As a result, wherever 
possible, they will continue to exit 
gracefully, either liquidating the trusts 
and returning the resources to the 
stockholders, or merging them with 
other trusts whose sponsors have been 
more competent and successful. Pub- 
licity of holdings will also continue, and 
this factor, more than any other, will 
prevent any adverse legislation during 
the year, although it probably will not 
prevent regulatory attempts. 

Another practice adopted during the 
past year which should continue on a 
much greater scale during 1931 is the 
repurchase by management investment 
trusts of their own common and pre- 
ferred stocks when they are available 
in the open market at a substantial dis- 
count from their liquidating values. By 
retiring this repurchased stock at its 
higher actual value, the difference is 
divided among the remaining shares. In 
this way the floating, undigested supply 
of the trust’s stock is reduced, the mar- 
ket stabilized, and the liquidating value 
of the remaining shares increased. 


ITH the practical cessation of the 

formation of new investment trusts, 
the investment trust movement, in 1931, 
will settle down to serious consideration 
and study of its problems. With compe- 
tition in sales-programs stopped, there 
will be more incentive to co-operation 
among trusts and their officials and 
directors. The oft-proposed investment 
trusts’ association will have a much bet- 
ter chance of an actual start and success 
than heretofore. Not only will such an 
association prove advantageous because 
of the resulting exchanges of investment 
policies and ideas, but also because of 
the probable setting up of standards of 
practice and publicity. 

The new year will continue the weed- 
ing-out process which has been already 
started. Investment trusts are here to 
stay. They are needed; but only those 
which fulfill their normal, proper func- 
tion by investing well and wisely, and 
not those who merely seek quick gains 
or are sponsored or managed by oppor- 
tunists. The new year will afford a test 
of the investment trusts during a period 
of rehabilitation and recovery from a 
depression. 

As an interesting aspect of how some 
management investment trusts are far- 
ing in this stock market, ten of the four- 
teen underlying trusts which have 
reported for the nine months ending 
September 30th, 1930, show an average 
decline in market value of assets of two 
and nine-tenths per cent, while the 
Standard Statistics average declined 
twelve and three-tenths per cent. in the 
same period. 
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B OOKS ||| Guaranty Trust Company 


By JOHN CARTER of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Four Stimulating Books 


Europe: THE Wortp’s BANKER. 1870- Condensed Statement, December 31, 1930 
1914. By Herbert Feis. (Yale Press, $5.) 
AMERICAN ForeIGN ReELations. 1930. 


Edited by Charles P. Howland. (Yale 
Press.) RESOURCES 


THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN. THE RE- Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and due from 
PUBLIC IN THE MacHINE AGE. By Banks and Bankers $ 394,758,420.88 
Charles A, Beard and William Beard. U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 187,502,167.48 
(New York, Macmillan, $5.) Public Securities 35,895,531.74 
Tue Unitrep States oF Europe. By Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 


Edouard Herriot. Translated by Regi- Other S iti 
nald J. Dingle. (New York, Viking ~ ee seed 


Press, $3.50.) Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 4,407,303.32 
Far-sighted American business men no Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 15,006,730.61 
longer confine their outlook to the Ameri- Credits Granted on Acceptances 161,595,161.09 
can market. They have to know what the Bank Buildings 14,798,925.79 


Germans, the Russians, the British and dessned’ tadeeet and Ressunte Gascieade 5,190,847.19 
the Japanese are doing; they have to take PRE st ed 


an interest in politics, national and inter- $2,022,425,111.37 
national; they have to realize the trend == 
of the times. For such men, these four 
books supply vital reading. 

In the first, Mr. Feis has: broken new 
ground by tracing the relation between 
foreign loans and foreign policies in the Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 
period when London, Paris and Berlin Undivided Profits 37,442,797.24 
were the world’s financial capitals. In the — 
second, there is an admirable study of the $ 297,442,797.24 
political, economic and financial situation Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, 
in the Pacific area, which is regarded by Reserve for Taxes, Nickens aaa ark ese Saba Weekes oe iene Rav 10,646,413.70 
most experts as the site of the next great Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 76,497,186.43 
world economic revival. In the third, Acceptances 161,595,161.09 
Professor Beard and his brother analyze Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 134,603,676.88 
American life, industry and politics. His Deposits $1,263,591,244.91 
chapter on the extent to which American Outstanding Checks 78,048,631.12 1,341,639,876.03 
business has compelled the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get into, rather than out of, $2,022,425,111.37 
business, will be an eye-opener to many SSE 
business men. The last book is a state- 
ment of the political and economic force 
behind the move for European Union by 
the ex-Premier of France. It might also 


be added that “American Foreign Rela- ‘ 

tions, 1930” contains : acm shir U Tl LIT 7 | 
tion of the post-war financial settlement— h 

Sesneaiiass pte Plan, Allied Debt Sh- ~Have aa heard the S E i U R i T l E S 


Agreements, and the Young Plan. As this 


settlement profoundly affects American 
finance, this study will “i particularly LATEST? COMPANY 









































valuable to bankers. 


or eave UPPTlUrhElULrTCU TCU hhlUC SUC 


Everyone is buying, reading and 
talking about McNeel’s new book, 

oo eect ee 230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Nason W. Asseacn. A Lassen mm “SICK IN BED WITH COMMON New York St.Louis, Milwankeo Louisville 


AmerIcAN Potitics. By Nathaniel J d Minneapol 
Wright Stephenson. (New York, Scrib- STOCKS.” $1.00 at Bookstores. aie ae Des Pw 


ners.) 
Tuomas B. REED, PARLIAMENTARIAN. 
By William A. Robinson. (New York, 
Scribner’s.) 


Two Economic Statesmen 









































esa Pe ‘aie How Many of YOUR Executives 
As a foot-note to discussions of the cur- a 

rent tariff and its relations to American Read Forbes: 
prosperity, it may be of interest to study 
































UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 
» 4 
A holding company which controls 
American Founders Corporation 


and has extensive investments 


in public utility and other fields. 
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Roger W. Babson 


Has found that there are only a few laws really fundamental to success. 
These laws can save you unnecessary loss and grief in your business and 
in your investing. Send today for his book, 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 


Read it at our expense for five days. If you wish to keep it, send us only $2.00. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 











the lives of the two men who represented 
American business at Washington for two 
generations. “Czar” Reed was the Maine 
jawyer who, as Speaker of the House, 
compelled the lower half of Congress to 
organize itself on business-like lines. Ald- 
rich was the Rhode Island Senator who 
was the high priest of American Protec- 
tion in the Taft era and who helped frame 
the Payne-American Tariff. 


Books of Special Interest 


THE MENACE OF OVERPRODUCTION. /ts 
Cause, Extent and Cure. Edited by Sco- 
ville Hamlin. (New York, Wiley. 
$2.75.) 

A symposium of the views of seventeen 
business leaders, including Sir Henri Det- 
erding, on the current crisis. It looks for- 
ward optimistically to the creation of 
“balanced prosperity,” but is not very spe- 
cific as to the means by which “over- 
production” can be cured. 


SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION IN COMMON 
Stocks. By William Law. (New 
York, McGraw-Hill, $3.50.) 

The author observes in his preface that 
“fundamentally, there is no real necessity 
of money being lost in stock trading.” It’s 
a pity we didn’t know that in October, 
1929. The book contains shrewd advice 
on the technique of stock speculation, 
showing how risks may be minimized. It 
is designed to help the small operator who 
wishes to judge the market as a whole and 





individual stocks in particular. 


Brief Mentions 


CREDIT AND ITS MANAGEMENT. By J. H. 
Tregoe. (New York, Harper’s, $3.) 
The former President of the National 

Association of Credit Men writes a prac- 

tical hand-book for the guidance of credit 

managers in private business. 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING. ABROAD. By F. 
R. Eldridge. (New York, Harper's 
$3.50.) 


An expert on exports explains how best 


to put American wares before foreign 


consumers. 


THE Lawrvut Pursuit or Gain. By Max 
Radin. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.25.) 

An amusing historical study .of ‘the 
changing attitude of the civilized nations, 
from Rome to the present day, towards the 
pursuit of profit. 


More than $2,800,000,000 has been paid 
as benefits to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries under all kinds of insurance in 
this country during the past year, it is 
estimated by B. D. Flynn, vice-president 
and actuary of the Travelers Insurance 
Company. The amount exceeds pay- 
ments in 1929 by around $300,000,000, 
and is said to be the largest ever made 
by insurance companies in this country. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Philadelphia — General reports on 
“Labor,” © “Power,” “Transportation,” 
“Distribution and Production” and “The 
Real Philadelphia,” have been prepared 
by the’ Philadelphia Business Progress 
Association, Department Y, 1442 Wid- 
ener Building, Philadelphia. These book- 
lets, or specific data applying to indi- 
vidual problems, may be obtained by 
interested executives who use their busi- 
ness letterheads in making their re- 
quests. 

Indiana Limestone—Illustrated bro- 
chures showing modern buildings of 
Indiana Limestone, or examples of old 
buildings attractively remodeled, will be 
sent upon request to Box 1177, Service 
Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. Kindly state 
if you are interested in new buildings or 
in remodeling. 

What An Executive Should Know—A 
worthwhile booklet describing a new 
course and service is offered by the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 403 Astor 
Place, New York. 


Harvests and Highlines—Discusses the 
history of empowered agriculture in 
American industrial development. The 
Middle West Utilities Company, 29 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Industrial Fort Worth—Outlines the 
many advantages offered manufacturers. 
Write the Publicity Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Fort Worth, Texas, 
for your copy. 


How to Get the Things You Want— 
An interesting 28-page booklet explain- 
ing how you can provide a retirement 
income for yourself. From Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 576 
Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Monolithic Concrete Buildings — An 
informative booklet on concrete con- 
struction may be had without obligation 
upon application to the Portland Cement 
Association, 33 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Industry’s New Magnet—Describes the 
advantages which the Shawinigan terri- 
tory offers to manufacturers interested 
in Canadian and British Empire mar- 
kets. Write Department of Develop- 
ment, The Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company, Power Building, Craig Street 
West, Montreal, Canada, for your copy. 


Budget Control—A timely 40-page 
booklet treating the reasons for a bud- 
get in business, how it should be pre- 
pared and the principles of its effective 
operation. Ernst & Ernst, 27 Cedar 
Street, New York. 
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A Dividends Dividends 
LITTLE PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE American 
L A i | c i | Common Stock Dividend No. 60 Commonwealths 


‘. regular quarterly cash idividend Dower Corporation 


e three months’ period end 
. ing ofa pa _ 19a equal = New York Grand Rapids St. Louis 
‘ D 1 ° f of its par value ing at the 
A Good Provide1 rate of 8% per annum), will be Dividend Notice 
Industry to-day occupies somewhat the paid upon the Common Capital 
iti s Eli bell f Birmi Stock of this Company by check The Board of Directors of American 
same position as iza, Delle O goa a on January 15, 1931, to. share- Commonwealths Power Corporation has 
ham’s darktown, when she married. On holders of record | at the, close of declared the following dividends: 
; * . A usiness on r ° 
her wedding day, Eliza received no gift The ‘Transfer Books will ‘not ‘bs i a eck wien ae 
from the bridegroom. ag Ragan” after —— : ie per share on the First Preferred stock, Series 
the honeymoon, atoned for his negligence . H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. A, A, payable February 2, 1931, to stock: 
by bringing to his bride, not one present, San Francisco, California. jee 18 bal, sa tea aca 
but three. They included a wash-tub, a im oh Suma austere iultend oF ? 
r shart e 
wash-board and a hand mirror. _As Eliza Dividend Series, payable February 2, 1931, 
regarded the strange medley of gifts, Mose to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
x ness gees 15, 1931 
said: I The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
“*Tiz, you can have yo’ choice of these Bi Bary . the By Agree aaa 
4 viden ries 0 pa e 
presents. Yo’ can take this - — —. 2, 1931, ot ag of tecaed at the 
bo’d an’ go to wuk—or take the mirra close of business January 
’ The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
an’ sit down in the co’nah _ —_ . share’ an the Second Preferred sock 
nat ” - i ries A, payal ebruar: to 
yo self sta’vel”—$5 prize to é ate = stockholder = second at the close of busi- 
Cleveland, O. : i ness January 15, 1931 
ae a Ler COMMON STOCK 
° > ‘8 $i ee 4 The regular quarterly dividend of 1/40 
wit? se # one natok on fan yg AT Class . 
; ; J woe 8 zoe Bs = ‘ommon stock on January 2 on eac 
Modern Arithmetic < share of Class A and Class B Common stock, 
Jones: “How do you spend your in- to stockholders of record at the close of 
7 | an “eo pene hn Pate . » 
: ere the stock dividend results in Frac- 
Smith: “About 30 per cent. for shelter, Peop es Gas | Dividend tional shares Scrip certificates for such frac- 
‘ : tions wi issued which can, at the option 
30 per cent. for clothing, 40 per cent. for The Peoples Gas. Gas Light and of tae dade te niiaed "eae 
food, and 20 per cent. for amusement. full shares by the purchase of additional 
P Coke Company {of Chicago} 


See a Fractional shares. The Company will assist 
Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per stockholders in the purchase of additional 


c ent.” gk Mea oe 5 7 he Directors of The Peoples Gas Light Fractional shares. 
Smith: “That’s right.”—Prize of Forbes and Coke Company have declared a quar- Checks and stock certificates 


book to H. Marsh, Spirit Lake, Iowa. terly dividend of two (2) per cent on the ia ~~ | . Seats wl 


Pe capital stock of this Company, being at ALBERT VERMEER, Treasurer. 
° the rate of eight (8) per cent per annum, December 22, 1930. 
- P payable out of the surplus earnings of 
Service Wanted the Company to stockholders of record  eemummmeeenanenaniae 
A portly lady of color stepped up to at the close of business on the 3rd day of ‘ a z 
Mr. Merrell’s desk in the banking circle January, 1931, said dividend to be pay- Electric Power & Light Corporation 
other day. able on the 17th day of January, 1931. Common Stock Dividend 
“Pardon me,” quoth the lady of hue, A. L. TOSSELL, Secretary. A dividend of twenty-five cents a share on the 


: x Common Stock of Electric Power & Light 
“but I has here a check which I wish you Corporation has been declared for saguuend 


all would sanctify for me.”—Exchange. February 2, 1931, to stockholders of record 
January 10, 1931. 
-# A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


Still There 


Teacher: “I have went. That’s wrong, 


ae .| EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Pupil: “Yes, ma’am. 
Tea or: “Why is it wrong?” Advertising rates are $20.00 per column inch. Minimum size one inch. Large sizes must be in half 
Teacher = y : ng . a inch multiples. Cash basis only. No advertising accepted iunless salary is $3,600 or higher. We 
Pupil: “Because you ain’t went yet. reserve the right to reject any advertising we may deem undesirable. 


—Service. 





















































me a . - Assistant to Merchandising 
The Refrigeration Menace Please Mention ForBEs or Sales Executive 

A policeman was walking his beat in a at Seventeen years’ experience in market analyses, ' 
a, — when a — yn WV hen W rutin g to tales promotion with se ot Ne sere iret 
10use-to-house salesman rushed up to him. See Re eee ee eee 

“Say, officer,” he panted, pee tes toa Advertisers afairs. Chrtetlon; anninsets Mobos! sekmumeee 
redheaded iceman who had just climbed on pony - Mt. 201, ’ FORBES. — 
his wagon, “I want that man arrested. 
Just look what he did to me!” 

Stalking majestically into the street, the 


policeman waved the ice-wagon to a halt, . ’ 
and demanded, “Did you hit this man?” C 
“Oi did,” was the shameless reply. orporations * 
“What for?” 
“Alienation av affections,” replied the Let us help you find the men you need in 1931. We are in touch with 


iceman. “He sold Bridget Nolan's missus executives of the highest order with records and reputation of business 
wan av thim electric iceboxes.”—Trumbull achievement. Consult us. No obligation. 


Cheer. 
FORBES Executive Personnel Service 

















Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 























Solomon exhorteth to PROVERBS, 4. the study of wisdom. 
ing hath the ‘established the hea- | 8.c.<.1000. | der and only beloved in the sight oi 


vens. : | my mother. 
20 “ By his knowledge the depths 
up, and ‘the clouds Trop * Gen 





4*He tags me also, and said 
-1.9%. | unto me, Le' thine heart retain my 
2: | words: “keep my commandments, 


and live. 

.. | 2 Getwisdom, get understanding: 
- | forget it not ; neither decline from 

2.3, | the words of my mou 

.%4. | 6 Forsake her not, and she shall 

mat, | preserve thee: ’love her, and she 


thou liest down, thou 
id: yea, thou shalt 
shall be 


ear, O my son, and receive 
my sayings ; “and the years of thy 
fe shall be many. 
-7.| 11 I have taught thee in the way 
. ee T have led thee in right 
pa 
12 Whenthou goest,*thystepsshall 
not be straitened ; "ond hon thou 
runnest, thou shalt not stumble, 
. 3s, | 18 Take fast hold of instruction ; 
. | let Re no} go: keep her; for she is 


y life. 
14 4 ‘Enter not into the of 
the Len and go not in the way 


of evil men. 
15 Avoid it, pass not by it, turn 





r vacllg on 16, 
*Strive not with a man with- 
if he have done thee no 


Envy thou not ‘the oppres- 

choose none of his ways. 

the froward is abomina- m it, and pass away. 
Lorn: *but his secret | 4m» 16 *For they sleep not, except 
righteous. ; 14, | they have done mischief; and their 
ouse of the wicked: but he]. |eame omete hl? 
sseth the habitation of the just. 17 For they eat the bread of wicked- 
Surely hescorneththescorners: | ness,and drink the wine of violence. 
he giveth grace unto the lowly. | 5, | 18° But the —_ of the just ‘is as 
shall inherit glory : | . 14. | the shining light, that shineth more 
the promotion | «; 5. | and more into the perfect day. 
7H “| 194¢The way of the wicked is as 
CHAPTER 4 darkness: they know not at what 
obedience, 3 sheweth what . | they stumble. 

4 rudy 9 _20 % My son, attend to my words; 
dom, 14 ae whit the path of the wickexl. | 3a incline thine ear unto my sayings. 
He. > fae, the instruc- | 8. 21/Let them not depart from thine 
—s we a ‘ding and attend to | / Fs. 34,11. eyes: ; ae them in the midst of 

rstan 4 . [eens hine heart. 
2 For I give you good doctrine, | Ach. 8. 8 | 99 For they are life unto those 
fpule ye not my law. | °Heb. .. | that find them, dnd *!health to all 
3 For I was my father’s son, ‘ten- | ¢ichr.29.1. | their flesh. 
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HERE are no limits to the growth of human 

knowledge. A 12-year-old schoolboy in America 

has more knowledge than the great man of 
ancient days. 


While human knowledge increases steadily, the 
human wisdom of the ancients—the ability of man 
to use his knowledge in his life and work — carries 
on as an infallible guide in human relations. 


So, when FORBES was founded, just before America 
entered the great war, we turned to the Book of 
Books for a phrase to epitomize our editorial mission 
and chose: “With all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” 


Through the years, FORBES has been a counsellor 
in guiding the activities of American business, giving 
intelligent direction to the creation of material 
wealth and the accumulation and management of 
<apital. Even transcending our activity in business 
and finance has been our steady devotion to the 
greater problems of the business of life, the foster- 
ing of human or, rather, humane relations in 
commerce and industry. 


The ideas that have been presented in FORBES on 
human relations are as practical as they are humane. 


FORBES 


With All 


Thy Getting 


Get Understanding! 


For there is no conflict between economic law and 
ethical principle. Wisdom, after all, is only com- 
monsense applied in an uncommon degree. 


Had every man of responsibilty in business in 
America combined understanding with his getting, 
the peaks of “prosperity”—actually, speculation— 
would not have risen to such dizzy heights nor the 
valleys of depression been so deep and difficult. 


FORBES has a definite appeal to those successful 
men in business who have a keen sense of social 
responsibility toward their organization and their 
community. FORBES is read by 80,000 men in 
business, the leaders of to-day and to-morrow. 


We want more men of this calibre and point of view 
to read FORBES. For, they are not only the men 
who determine the buying in their own organization. 
but are the men who, because of their devotion to 
public welfare, direct the building of the churches, 
the schools and the hospitals of their community. 


Dedicated to a constructive service, matured by 
years of experience, FORBES offers to serious- 
minded business men of responsibility a magazine 
that will guide them wisely in the field of Business, 
Finance and Business of Life. 


BUSINESS, FINANCE, 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 
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